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: In the Heart of the Woods 
BMS BEE ERLE 
































SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT., 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 




















The Hast Greenwich Academ 
East Greenwich, R.I. Founded 1802. Certificate admits 
college. Geiieral course. Strong faculty. New gymna- 
sium and dormitories. Basket ball, bowling alleys, ten- 
nis and all sports. parate department for young 
boys. Foundation permits the low rate of New 
catalogue. Address Chas. Alford M.A.,? 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIE VER 
75th year. An ideal location. Btnorough ON. = ‘college or 
business life. Musie a specialty ighest moral and 
spiritual trainin £0 * FSi year. Send for catalogue. 
RE EA SHOP, Erinel pe 


orcester, Mass. 
The Highland Military Academy, nx Established in 1856. 
t. Vinton, D ’LL.D , Springfield, 
v rs ah A po Ae er a — ha to _ earnest and de- 
sirable boy. Coretal train Le | te, professional 
or business life. Please vada ress for a rticulars, 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. MM. ~~ 


Bliss Electrical School 22?,¢ =‘; ¥- 
Offers a theoretical and practical course in ins CITY, 


Fy anseay in one year. ‘ | 
tors, etc., are trained for good positions in in electrical in 
dustrins. Sixteenth year opens Sept. 23d. Sender ataleane. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
teachers of five years’ experience in language, litera- 
ture, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 

Entrance examinations June 2% and 2, and 
September 8 and 9, 1908. For circulars address, 

ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





























BOSTON 


Reopens Sept. 8th. 


Persons desirous of becoming compe- 
tent and successful Bookkeepers, Sten- 
ographers, Secretaries, or cial 
Teachers, with assurance of employ- 


ment when qualified, will find in the 


Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 

















BOSTON 


Now Located in its New School 
Building, 334 Boylston Street, 


A most desirable opportunity for 
study and practise under the direction 
and supervision of a large corps of 


Well Known and Experienced 


Teachers. 


COURSES OF STUDY: 


GENERAL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
SECRETARIAL COURSE. 
STENOGRAPHIC COURSE. 
CIVIL SERVICE COURSE. 
SPECIAL COURSE. 
































a possible requisite for personal safety, 
progress, with ente aa healthful 
paths aa is afforded. 


Persons who cannot call for personal inter- 
view may have printed information of terms 
and conditions of admission by mail. Address, 


SECRETARY, BRYANT & STRATTON SCHOOL, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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FROM THE FAMOUS 
Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 


Price, 
post-paid, Can't be beaten for 
comfort and 


conve- 
nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
or es piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $] 1.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money . 
refunded. Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


emit by Postal or Kxpress Money- Order. 


















































NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


iN original photograph from The Companion’ s 
art library is reproduced this week for the 
cover-page illustration. Every reader has his 
or her favorite nook in a summer scene, but 
probably few will find fault with this dainty 
and graceful record of a bit of the woods in June. 


cy 


Spe newspapers have told the joys and sor- 
rows of a young man in San José, Cali- 
fornia, who was the only masculine member of 
the graduating class—which numbered two hun- 
dred and seventy-three—at the state normal 
school. Another unusual graduating class, a 
class of one young woman, recently upheld the 
dignity of a Maine academy which this year 
celebrated its centennial. Twenty-two boys 
and girls entered the academy with her four 
years ago, but all the others had drifted away. 
To her the baccalaureate sermon was preached ; 
for her the printer got together his type and 
struck off a diploma; in her honor the com- 
mencement ball was held, several hundred 
admirers attending to compliment her, the 
undisputed belle of it. Doubtless the young 
man alone among nearly three hundred girls 
suffered some embarrassments ; but the gradua- 
ting class of one must have had the lovely time 
which, being the girl who ‘‘stood by,’’ she 
manifestly deserved. e 


eants, which, speaking in a general way, 

are tableaux that present a related series of 
scenes, frequently in the form of a procession 
or a “‘moving picture,’’ are popular in the 
mother country at present. The alumne of the 
Boston Normal School have very skilfully 
developed the idea in this country in a pageant 
illustrating episodes in the history of education. 
As early announcements outlined their plan, 
trumpeters and torch-bearers would precede a 
group of figures representing Knowledge, Wis- 


and Music. Education in the Orient, education 
in Greece, early Christian education and edu- 
cation in the middle ages would be the subjects 
of some of the other pictures,—thirteen in all,— 
which would be illustrated by music as well 
as with scenery and costumes, and aptly rounded 
out by a symbolic group suggesting the aim of 
modern education. One need not be much of a 
scholar to see in this theme opportunities and 
possibilities that even a theatrical ‘‘producer’’ 
would be glad of the chance to develop. 


* 


jae Clark Moulds, of Nottingham, England, 
a married man with eight children, came to 
America two years ago to make his fortune. 
He found a good position in Chicago, saved 


his family when he was ‘‘held up’’ and robbed, | rp 
and so brutally beaten that he lost his memory 
and became mildly insane. His wife managed 
to trace him, after much correspondence, and 
came to take him home; but when she reached 
Boston, almost penniless, she learned that 
Chicago was still far away, and that, since she 
had neither ticket nor funds, the law forbade 
her to land. Immigration officials hear many 
distressing tales. ‘They could not bear the sight 
of Mrs. Moulds’ grief, however, and determined 
to help her. With the aid of generous friends, 
they raised the money needed to send the 
stranger to Chicago and back again, with her 
husband, to England; and the best part of the 
story is that, when the insane man saw his 
faithful wife, he regained his memory, and by 
the time they two sailed for the old country the 
doctors said he was well on the way toward 
the recovery of his reason. 


rm horses that are passing their last days in 
peace and happiness at Red Acre Farm in 
Stow, Massachusetts, observed their annual 
field-day—assisted by several hundred friends 
who have the fortune, or misfortune, to be 
bipeds—on a recent Saturday. Jumbo, aged 
forty-three, formerly one of a smart pair that 
took part in many fashionable parades in Cen- 
tral Park, seemed to be a master of ceremonies, 
and received his former owner and many other 
admirers with cordiality and dignity. Jumbo, 
by the way, is the oldest horse at the farm; but 
his popularity was seriously contested the other 
day by Jim, aged twenty-four, and Nick, aged 
sixteen, veterans of the Boston fire depart- 
ment, which were visited by an ex-commissioner 
and several other firemen, and which must have 
renewed their youth while hearing of the splen- 
did things they did in earlier days on behalf 
of the city of Boston. 

Speaking of horses, it is interesting to note 
that New York City went into ecstasies over 
its ‘‘second annual work-horse parade,’’ on 
Memorial day. Boston also had a work-horse 
parade that day—but not the second. The 
gracious idea was introduced in Boston years 
ago, and every year the parade lengthens, as 
employers who provide the horses and drivers 
who handle the horses realize that in every 





way it pays to be kind. 


dom, Truth, Poetry, Romance, Alma Mater | ¥ 


money, and was on the point of returning for Kn 
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Seminary, Military School, 




















THE SARGENT SCHOOL "Bccuiice 


Thorough course of ph raining for young men 
and women. Four han bn, 4G Rem 
Hygienic and Recreative. Graduates assisted in secur: 
ing positions as teachers. For particulars, address, 
The Registrar, Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 458 Boylston Street. 


Chauncy Hall Schoo Established 1828. Prepares 


boys exclusively for 
MASSAC. ETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Each teacher a ialist. 
HAGAR and KURT, Principals. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Stein: Save: 
Regular course, 
two years. Special course, one year. ‘A department has 
been established to meet the demand for professionally 
wanes teachers of the commercial branches. O) 
n and women, tuition free. Entrance exam ~—s 
} 2. n June 2th and 2%th. Address J. Asbury Pitman, Prin 


, Srna Seer Orono, Me. 











about 


Posse mene 


206 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
Offers a normal course for men anq women in medi- 
eal and educat tional a) yaa nastics. Demand for our 
teachers greater than the supply. * Send for catalogue. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools. Thorough 
reparation for all colleges. Ch as home surroun 
ngs. Climate unsw New jum. En- 

dowment makes possible a a Yearly charee of $176. od 

catalogue, address George L. , Prin., Vassalboro, Me 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for college and 
usiness. Art, Music. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Ask 
about self-help scholarships. C.N. Meiden, Ph.D., Principal. 


0a year. = ‘ellows, Pres. ,Orono,Me. 

















Berkeley Preparatory $ School, 


for Scientific Seneca, Daoms Medical 1 Schools 
Well equi; 


7 Solle es. 

tical a in Biol 
ummer ession 

HENRY *HOPKINSON, 


SPECIAL COURSE PREPARATORY TO 
MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


For a tharoush pre gh progeratien of teachers for the pabite 
schoo facilities for practise- hing 
ay helpfat ‘supervision in actual ongoing schooke 
Tuition and use of all books free. 
Examinations for admission June 2th and 26th, and 
Septens mber 8th and 9th. Certificates in i, Featured 

su jects from high schools focoanine’ 
ngland College ‘Entr: Trance Gar book ‘aon may 


be Secepted in pines of «: of examination, ns 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like ye thorough and’ efficient trainin 
in yet! department of a broad culture, a loya 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal 1 endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and nd tulormation address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Weston School 
for Girls 


43 St. James Street, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 

Situated on a quiet hilltop street in 
Boston. ‘The purpose of the school is 
to fit girls for fe rather than for 
examinations. College and general 
courses. It is different, better, and 
worth investigating. 


Mrs. Elisabeth Mathews-Richardson, A.B., Principal. 
Rev. S. S. Mathews, D.D., Dean and Treasurer. 


laboratory for prac- 
myaies and Chem 
. Send fer, Circular. 
ry. ition $150. 




















SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth's Companion will be pleased to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, 
Business College, 
Music or Normal School, College or University in New England. 











Art, Scientific, 




























Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s C i Bost Mass. 

° ° “SS Women’s 
The Maine ine Wesleyan Seminary TEACH ER gone tic 
Kent's Hill, Maine. Situated among the lak os, Extensive a positions —J 
preperat pana <= ry for 7 oon men and women. 5. &. SRAGUERG AEENOY, 1063 Youo th. Fecteau ae 

omen’s ege rge endowment. £x/enses moderate. 
Fall term begins Sept. 8, 1908. Wilbur F. , D.D., Pres. BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 
cy my for Boys “ > 

Williston Seminary, “¢200m7,fo" Rez* ont to Go tetas Woot. 
Treperes } for college or Ae and = cal schools. Mountain-climbing, canoeing, fitlae— 
Biology. ‘Rew A ww Athletic Field, yo ah Fe ee es tip 
track. JOSEPH H. | wes 4a Briseipal. to Mt. 


pal Seed leaders. Stabeat a 
Motor Boat, Bungalow, Dining Hall 
Boat House, all new. Tutoring. Resi 
dent phy sician. Ninth season. A few 

yy earn expenses. Booklet. 
IRVING H. WOODMAN Ph 8, 


alk: Tr’n’g H.8.,7th Av., Brooklyn, 


co CAMP KINEO 


in the iaine Woods. Sixth Season. 
full of real camping 
ports that give boys a love for nature 





make them 1 manly. All equipment needed for most 


— a and beneficial camp life. Careful direction. 
Tutoring. Also — ,-t. 4 in swimming, senting, 
canoeing, sports, by qualified assistants 


and o 
Profusely illustrate rd booklet on request. 
IrnvinG A. MCCOLL, 817 W. 56th Street, New York City. 








CLARK COLLEGE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL. D., President 
Three year c course, leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, ‘Tuition @ year—no extras. Admission 
on certificate and recommendation of Principals. 
A college for students devo to work. Skillful 
Medical inspection without charge. (:ymnasium 
ith competent director. intercollegiate ath- 
letics. For information, add 
BR. 0, BENTLE 


I el 
Tabor Academy 


Marion, Mass. 


A modern endowed school, with the best 
features of the old New Engiand Academy. 

Boys and girls over twelve yrese of age 
ad ~— if ready for the usual high-school 
cours 

Beautiful location on the shore of Buzzards 
Bay. Excellent Equipment. Aunual ex- 
penses less than $325. For descriptive pam- 
phiet, sendto N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 



































Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school nore the text of a pamphlet that has 
been w ritten about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are cmentinl for a thoroughly modern 
Pr aratory sc 

is pamphiet, which has been prepared 

with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographie reproductions, describes both by 
word and posure many details of the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beaut 
and historic interest of the school’s surroun 
ings. Sent without charge on request by postal 
card or otherwise. Please address, 


Dr. 1. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hail, 
Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 














Law. Medicine. 


building is equip 
The professiona 


opportunity for research work. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Liberal Arts. 


The College of Liberal Arts now ry 2 its new building, next to the Boston Public 
the students enjoy the advantages of a modern college couns> und ‘1 4, - 
with a large gymnasium, swimming pool, and all the accessories for college athletics. 
schools are so arranged and located that they not only teach the theory, but prepare 
the student for the practical work of the several professions. 
In all schools the tuition is moderate 


W. E. HUNTINCTON, President, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Theology. Graduate Department. 


rary. Here 
er an unusually strong facult The 


the Geedeate School offers exceptional 
‘ess, 











out the entire course. 








oiuteh pe ae ~ 


Departments: Arts, Sciences, Engineering. 
For Full Information Address the Secretary. 


Northfield, 
Vermont. 
A man's college with military discipline, instruction Y» practice through- 
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N August, when the 
f qt islands lie dreaming 
| in a summer sea that 


sparkles sapphire and silver to 
the very horizon, save where the 
tide-rip streaks it with splendid 
purple, when the waves lap 
idly about the head, and lazily 
rattle the pebbles on the tiny beaches, one 
wonders why they were ever named the Wolves. 
But in January, when the naked cliffs stand at 
bay in the fury of the winter gales, there is 
something sinister in their aspect, as if they, no 
less than the breakers that assail them, were 
snarling, leaping, thirsting for human life. 

‘The Wolf’s begun to growl,’’ is a common 
saying of the natives; but when, huddled in 
their huts, they wait for the terror of a winter 
gale to pass, they have another word—‘‘It’s 
the long how] to-night.’’ 

‘There are two Wolves—Little Wolf, which is 
merely a tumble of 
granite and trap, with, 
on the highest point, 
a bit of green sod no 
larger than your two 
hands, and Big Wolf, 
which is less rugged, 
and contains a couple 
of miles of rocky pas- 
ture covered with 
huckleberry, bay and 
juniper. 

Big Wolf, with its 
score of weather-beaten * 
huts and tiny school- 
house, boasts a popula- 
tion of ninety-three. 
Little Wolf contains a 
population of three— 
Jed Carlow, the light- 
house-keeper, his 
daughter, Jess, and 
his assistant. Between 
Little Wolf and Big 
Wolf lies a causeway a 
quarter of a mile long, 
never passable in win- 
ter, but often visible 
in the still seas under 
summer skies. Be- 
tween Big and Little 
Wolf for forty years lay 
also the feud between 
the Carlows and the 
Randalls. 

It began when the 
lighthouse was built on 
Little Wolf, and Amos 
Randall and Jed Car- 
low both wished the 
position of keeper. The pay, although only four 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, meant luxury 
for the islands, but the honor was more than 
the pay. In the little fishing village, where all 
toiled alike for the difficult harvest of the sea, 
and all suffered alike the privations of poor 
seasons and the danger of the best, the leisure 
days and assured provision of the keeper of the 
light set him apart, and gave him prestige. 

Amos Randall was the first keeper, and held 
the position two years. He was, from all 
reports, a capable man, quick-witted, iron- 
willed, and strong as an ox. Undoubtedly his 
position went to his head a little and intensified 
a nature always inclined to be domineering. 

The blow fell like a bolt out of a blue sky. 
The inspector visited the lighthouse one May 
afternoon, and informed him that Jed Carlow 
had been made keeper in his place. For a 
moment the huge keeper stood motionless ; then 
le demanded the reason for his dismissal. 

“You have been known to be drunk,’’ the 
inspector replied. 

‘Drunk ?’’ Randall retorted. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve 
been drunk, but has any man said I drank since 
| had the light ?”’ 

“No,” the inspector replied. 

tandall’s face grew black. ‘‘If that hound 
fa Carlow has been sneaking—’’ he thundered. 

‘No one has been sneaking,’’ the inspector 
‘eturned, shortly. ‘‘The government changes 
ts keepers at its own discretion, that’s all.’’ 

Without another word Randall turned away 
‘ind began putting his things together—it took 
‘ess than an hour. On the way across—the 
‘auseway was open—he met Carlow. Randall 
put down his pack and waited; when Carlow | 
was a few rods away he spoke. 

“You Stop right where you are!’’ 

Carlow stopped at once. Although not so 
urge @ man as Randall, he was no coward. 
(le waited, watchful but fearless. 

Randall’s face was red with rage, but he 
controlled himself by a mighty effort. 

“I have three things to say to you, Jed 
Carlow, and they’re the last things you’ ll ever 
hear me say to any Carlow. In the first place, 















I haven’t touched a drop 
since I put foot on Little 
Wolf, and to prove it, I’ll 
never touch a drop again as 
long as I live. In the second place, I’ll curse | 


lamps—tive golden and five 
red—and wind the machin- 
ery that sent the alterna- 
ting shafts of light across 
the wide waters. 


any child of mine that ever speaks to a child of | of all her childhood was the semiannual visit 
of the inspector with the supplies for the light | 


yours. In the third place, I am going to be 
keeper of that light again!’ 

**Is that all?’”’? Carlow asked. 

‘**That’s all.’’ 

‘*Then I’ve three things to say to you. In 
the first place, I don’t know anything about 
your rum, and I don’t care. In the second 


“ FATHER’S HURTI" SHE GASPED 


—stacks of red and white chimneys, bundles 
of wicks, doeskins for polishing the reflectors, 
and casks of ill-smelling oil. 


When upon her | 





And the great excitement | 





a girl any father might be proud 
of, tall and brown and strong, 
with unflinching eyes. 

**No,’’ she replied, ‘‘I guess 
I’ve got all the education I 
need. I only stayed, anyway, 
because I knew mother would 
have wanted me to.’”’ Her 
voice changed and thrilled with sudden passion. 
**T hated it there. I’m not like them, dad— 
the other girls. I don't speak the same lan- 
guage or think the same thoughts. I can’t 
breathe in their world. I’d rather be out here 
on the rocks with the surf crashing about me. 
Oh, I’m made for this! I sha’n’t be lonesome, 
with you and the light. There will be a thou- 
sand things todo. And I know mother would 
be willing—she wouldn’t want you and Tim 


tenth birthday she was allowed to light the | keeping house alone.’’ 


lamps herself, under her grandfather’s watch- 


ful eyes, her small heart could hold no more | said, doubtfully. 


DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


“THE LIGHT! COME, OH, COME!” 





place, a Randall will 
speak to a Carlow before 
a Carlow speaks to a 


THE STAFF SERIES. 
Number Eighteen. 


rapture. 


honor her honor, to be 








From that hour | of it, had but one wish—to get away. 
the light was hers, its | hever complained. 


| 
| 


Randall. In the third guarded with her life. 

place, I’m going to keep MABEL NELSON THURSTON, When Jess was thir- 

the light.’’ A.M. (George Washington University ) ; teen, however, things 
In a few days Carlow well known to the readers of many peri- changed. Her mother | 


brought his family across 
and established them in 
the cottage at the foot of 
the tower. All the vil- 
lage turned out to see 
them go except the Ran- 
dalls and their connec- 
tions. They, men and 


insight and sympathy 
Road to Arcady”; 





odicals as a writer of short stories distin- 
guished by a charming quality of feminine 


Forward, and long a valued member of 
the staff of The Youth’s Companion. 


died, and the child was 
sent across to the main- 
land to school, and for 
four years she was at 
the lighthouse only in the 
summer. Then came the 
October when she was 


; author of “ On the 
staff contributor to 








boys, had gone off 

trawling early that morning; and the women 
and children had been forbidden to put their 
heads to the windows. 

Notwithstanding his determination, Amos 
Randall never recovered the position, and five 
years later he died, an embittered man. His 
rival lived barely a year after him, and then 
the battle was fought over again between young 
Jed Carlow and Price Randall. Once more 
the Carlows were victorious, and another Jed 
Carlow became keeper of the Wolf Head Light. 

For twenty-nine years, summer and winter 
alike, Jed Carlow climbed the tower stairs three 
times during the night to examine his lights, 
and many a night when tempests were raging 
he went up in the early dark and never came 
down till the angry morning was in the sky. 
He was a grave, silent man, never given to | 
words, and his whole life was absorbed in his | 
duty ; and since no man can live for honor first | 
without unconsciously influencing those about 





| him, so it came about that a new attitude began 
| to replace the old in his family ; the honor was 


no longer in being keeper of the light, but in 
being worthy to be keeper of the light. 

Next to Jed Carlow himself, the influence of 
the light was strongest upon his little grand- | 
daughter, Jess. | 

Her earliest memory was of being carried 
up in the great tower by her grandfather one | 
spring twilight, and watching him light the 


grandfather to his grave 

in the little burying-ground on Big Wolf. It 
was at her plea that they buried him in the 
corner touched by the ray of the light he had 
served all his life. 

That night the girl begged her father to let 
her light the lamps alone. 

‘*You may come in five minutes,’’ she said, 
‘‘only let me go up by myself.’’ 


called home to follow her | 


So at half past five Jess climbed the long | 


stairs alone. Her eyes were dim and her 
throat ached, but she fought back the tears. 
She was a daughter of the sea, and not given 
to easy emotions. Slowly she kindled the lamps 
and wound up the machinery. Then she stood 
waiting till a long golden beam touched the 
little gust-beaten graveyard on Wolf. 

“I?ll never forget, grandfather,’’ 
pered, ‘‘never! never !’’ 

As she went down, she met her father going 
up, but she did not go back with him. She 
was busy getting supper when he came down. 
She baked a johnny-cake and fried some bacon 
and made tea, and when everything was ready 
she sat down opposite her father and pretended 
to eat. Presently she spoke. 

‘*Whom are you going to get for an assistant ?’’ 

‘**I] was calculating I’d try Tim Littlefield.’’ 

Jess was silent a moment. 

‘*l’?m not going back,’’ she said. 

‘*Not going back !’’ her father echoed. 

The girl looked at him gravely. She was 


she whis- 


“It doesn’t seem right, Jess,’’ her father 
‘It’s awfully cut off in 
winter, you know.’’ 
**Yes, [know!” the 
girl cried, exultantly. 
““O dad, you are going 
to let me—you are!’’ 

She had her will. 
Her father indeed un- 
derstood better the 
ways of the sea than 
the uncharted ways of 
womankind. Tim 
Littlefield came over, a 
boat-load of provisions 
was brought from the 
mainland and packed 
away in the storeroom 
at the foot of the tower, 
and the little family 
settled down for the 
winter. 

It came early that 
year and stayed late, 
gale after gale sweep- 
ing the coast. There 
were fearful nights 
when the glass about 
the light was thick 
with salt spray, dashed 
up by the wind and 
frozen—when the great 
tower itself trembled as 
if it might go at any 


moment, and no one 
of the three dared lie 
down. 


It was a terrible life 
for a girl. Carlow 
never was a talker at 
best, and Tim Little- 
field, after two months 
Yet Jess 
Always there was the light. 

And finally, by sullen degrees, the winter 
broke. One day Jess found a few grass-blades 
in a sheltered angle of the rocks. Slowly the 
winds retreated, and the terrible roar of the 
surf died away. Finally one morning the girl 
was awakened by the joyous carol of a song- 
sparrow. She threw open her window and 
listened, her dark eyes full of eagerness. The 
six months had been terrible, but they were 
past, and life, full, vivid, beautiful beyond 
words, was at the door. 

The first day that the sea was quiet enough, 
Tim Littlefield rowed across to Big Wolf. 
Another man brought the boat back. ‘*Tim 
has made up his mind he’s had about enough,’’ 
he said, looking curiously at the girl—her father 
was up in the tower cleaning the lamps. 

Jess’s eyes flashed. ‘* Let him go!’’ 
exclaimed. ‘‘Father and I aren’t giving up.’’ 

Jed Carlow’s girl was living gloriously, 
absorbingly. She spent hours out on the rocks, 
or pulling with splendid strokes of her long 
arms across the water, for the sheer joy of it. 
Sometimes she went across to. Big Wolf—she 


she 


| could go there almost any day now—and visited 


| ‘at home.’’ 


the neighbors. Only three cottages she never 
entered, and when on Sunday the Randall 
families, with handsome young Richard Randall 
at their head, tramped into the little church, 
her steady brown eyes were always turned the 
other way. 

Unfortunately, it is not so easy to manage 
one’s ears, and people were always talking of 
young Richard—his strength and courage and 
cleverness. 

However, nothing could spoil the glory of the 
summer. Tim Littlefield’s place was not yet 
filled, but an assistant was not necessary at that 
season, when, in any emergency, help could be 
got easily. 

Moreover, summer was Little Wolf’s time 
There were many visitors—city 
people who sailed over from the mainland and 
climbed ledges in high-heeled shoes, and ex- 
claimed over the barren rocks, and asked absurd 
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questions about the light, and roved over the 
house and looked at Jess with curious eyes. 
These Jess hated, but she welcomed eagerly 
her aunt, who came over from the shore to 
spend a week with her, and the neighbors from 
Wolf. 

So the golden days slipped by, and October 
came, and the next week the keeper declared 
he must find an assistant. 

‘*We don’t need an assistant ye Jess 
pleaded. ‘‘Don’t I know all about the light?’’ 

Iler father shook his head. 

**?"Pwouldn’t be right,’’? he declared. ‘‘Go 
back to the shore till spring. I’d feel easier to 
have you.’’ 

But at that the girl’s head was up instantly. 

‘‘T belong to the light. Haven’t I belonged 
to it all my life? You couldn’t tear me away— 
I’d stick to it like a limpet!’’ 

So the matter was decided again, and that 
night a little moaning wind began to creep 
about the house, and in the morning a cold 
easterly rain. was driving across the sea. 

‘*We’re in for three days of nasty weather, 

ure,’’ the keeper said. 

Over on Big Wolf the storm beat against the 
low windows of the cottages, and drove the 
smoke back down the chimneys, and made 
racing brooks of the paths. ‘The men mended 
nets by the smoky fires. Everywhere they were 
mending nets—at Lot Maxwell’s—at Peter 
Tibbet’s—at the Tuckers’, the Randalls’. 

The little cottages became close and the chil- 
dren fretty. At the Randalls’ Bennie and Joe 
got into a fight, and were punching each other 
over the floor, much to the inconvenience of the 
other members of the family. Their young 
Uncle Richard reached a long arm for them, 
but it never touched them. 

The boys stopped fighting to stare in amaze- 
ment. The rest of the family stood petrified. 
For against the doorway, the rain running in 
streams from her dark hair, her cloak, her 
dress, leaned Jess Carlow. For a moment she 
struggled for breath, fought for it, her hand at 
her throat. Her dark eyes commanded rather 
than besought Richard. 

‘*Father’s hurt!’ she gasped. 
Come, oh, come !’’ 

Without an instant’s delay the young fellow 
snatched up his oilskins and followed her down 
the path to her dory, tossing like a cockle-shell 
at the little pier. 

‘*You didn’t come alone?’’ he cried, aghast. 
Jess was already in the boat. 

‘‘There are two pairs of oars!’’ she cried. 
“Thad to! Oh, quick !’’ 

He untied the dory and sprang in after her. 
Instantly they were in a gray, seething tumult. 
He set his teeth and fought his way. They 
could see nothing, but they both knew the direc- 
tion by the sound of the breakers on the head. 
They were tossed, beaten, buffeted, driven, it 
seemed, a dozen ways at once. Then suddenly, 
miraculously, the bulk of Little Wolf, fighting 
the turmoil, intervened, and behind it, drenched 
and staggering, they made the landing. 

As they passed through the cottage, there was 
the sound of a man’s voice, calling hoarsely. 
Jess thrust her fingers in her ears. 

‘*The light first !’’ she panted. 

The tumult, as soon as they closed the cottage 


? 


**The light! 


door, was unspeakable, and the whole tower | face 


shook about them—they seemed climbing into 
the heart of the storm. Richard could hear the 
girl’s laboring breath beside him, but she did 
not give up till they reached the top and one 
quick glance assured her that everything was 
right; then she sank in a heap on the floor. 

“*I—can’t!’’ she gasped. ‘‘The lamps —’’ 

He lighted them, and glanced quickly about. 

‘*This?’’ he asked, and over Jess’s agonized 
face swept a passion of relief. She watched 
him while he wound up the clockwork, slowly, 
steadily, as if he had done it all his life. Sud- 
denly she buried her face on her arm and 
sobbed. 

The young fellow finished his task and waited 
awkwardly. He did not know what to say— 
which was not strange when one considers not 
only that he had spoken to the girl for the first 
time in his life less than an hour before, but 
that no Randall had spoken to a Carlow for 
nearly forty years. But before he could think 
of anything, the girl lifted her head from her 
arm and said, with only a little break in the 
words : 

“Now I'll show you about—things. We 
come up once an hour at least when there’s a 
storm.’’ 

She explained clearly the simple mechanism 
—very simple, for the light was an old-time one 
with crank and weights. As she started to go 
down-stairs, she turned for a moment, and 
there was in her eyes all the agony of renun- 
ciation. She had done her best for the light; 
for its sake she had been traitor to her own 
blood. 

Down in the cottage the hoarse cries were 
still echoing with terrible monotony. The girl 
ran into the room, and as she opened the door, 
the young man saw that the keeper was tied to 
his bed. 

‘*You don’t mean —’’ he began. 

She turned on him fiercely. ‘‘Go away! 
Did I ask you to come here? This isn’t the 
light.’’ 

He tarned away at once. 
now. 


He understood it 
Her father was delirious, and fearing he 











would injure himself, or possibly even the 
light — What she must have gone through ! 

The girl came out of the bedroom presently, 
and made some coffee and set out bread and 
meat. She drank a cup of coffee, but refused 
to eat anything. All that night and all the 
next day she contrived to avoid taking a meal 
with him. And all that night and the next day | 
and the next night, while Jess Carlow watched 
her father, Richard Randall kept the Wolf | 
Head Light. 

The third day Jess woke from a snatch of 





sleep and found her father looking at her. She 
was at his side instantly. | 

‘*What’s happened?’’ he asked. His voice | 
was scarcely more than a whisper. | 

‘*You must have fallen and hurt your head, 
daddy,’’ the girl replied. ‘‘You staggered to 
the bed and fell.’’ 

‘*How long?’’ 

**Three days ago. 2? 

The sick man tried to rise. 
he cried. 

‘*It is all right, daddy,’’ the girl assured him. 
‘Tt hasn’t failed a minute. Now lie down and 
go to sleep.”’ 

Obediently he fell back and was almost at 
once asleep. A long, healing sleep it was, in 
which nature did her splendid work. When, 
twelve hours later, he opened his eyes again, 
he was far on the way to his own self. The 
girl was at his side at once—she, too, looked 
more rested. Some one crossed the sitting-room 
and vanished through the door. 

Jed Carlow sat up and looked at his daughter. 

‘*Who is it?’’ he asked, sharply. 

Jess’s face whitened under its brown. 

‘*Let me get you something to eat first, dad,’’ 
she pleaded. ‘‘Then I’]] tell you all about it.” 

‘*Who is it?’’ he repeated, sternly. 

The girl dropped down on the floor beside the 
bed. She was trembling, but her eyes were 
unflinching. 

‘*Dad,’’ she said, ‘you taught me—you and 
grandfather—that the light must have the best 
—no matter what it cost.’’ 

He nodded, his eyes holding hers with fierce 
intensity. 

The girl’s voice broke into a cry. ‘Dad, 
dad, I had to! Everybody said he was the best 
man on Wolf. It’s Richard Randall.’’ 

The keeper’s face changed so that the girl 
bent over him with an exelamation of terror. 
He weakly motioned her away. 

‘*Leave me—a little while, Jess!’’ he gasped. 

The girl went out, closing the door softly 
behind her. In the kitchen she walked back 


“The light!’ 


it 





and forth foran hour. Then at Inet her father’s 
voice called her.- To her 
amazement, he was dressed, 
although huddled weakly 
on a chair. 

“Did you—treat him 
well, Jess?’’ he asked. 

‘I eooked for him,’’ the 
girl answered. ‘‘I didn’t 
eat with him—or talk. I 
—eouldn’t, dad.’’ 

‘*He was our guest and 
saved the light,’? Carlow 
said, slowly. 

A dull red burned 
through the girl’s brown 


**I—couldw’ t, dad !’’ she 
choked. 

Her father did not seem 
to see her. His eyes looked 
across the gray sea to where 
beneath the heavy clouds a 
band of clear light was 
breaking at last. 

‘*We’ ve got to give it up, 
Jess. Lhadawarning. It 
was some sort of dizziness 
that made me fall, and—we 
can’t take any risks for the 
light. When the inspector 
comes I shall resign, and 
tell him: to appoint Richard 
Randall.’’ 

The girl started up with 
acry. ‘‘O dad, not leave the lighthouse! You 
don’t mean for us to leave !’’ 

The man’s voice was weak, but there was no 
faltering in it. 

“It’s our duty, Jess. I don’t see how we 
ean get round it.’’ 

The girl walked to the window, her hands 
clenched fiercely, her unseeing eyes staring into 
the west. Yes, they must go—she saw it. 
There was no other way. It would kill them 
both, but they must do it for the sake of the 
light. 

Then across the darkening water shone a 
broad path of light, white, red,—a pause,— 
white, red. Above the tumult of their lives, as 
above the tumult of the sea, the great light was 
shining. 

The storm had passed, and on the follow- 
ing day Richard Randall went back to Big 
Wolf. 

A week later the supply-boat appeared, and 
the keeper gave in his resignation, but when the 
inspector hunted up Richard Randall in regard 
to an appointment, an unexpected obstacle 
appeared—the young man positively refused to 
be made keeper. 

Assistant Richard would be willingly, but 

















not keeper so long as Jed Carlow was liv-| place of the lantern with its ten lamps. The 
ing. So it was finally, after much argument, | ieseper’s house, too, has been enlarged, and 


arranged. 


people say—well, of course, people always 


All this was three years and more ago. Last | must be guessing. But certain it is that at last 
year the old tower was pulled down and a new | two of the Carlows and Randalls have learned 
brick one built, with a powerful single burner in | how to talk to each other. 
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IN twenty-three years they had moved 
seventeen times. From the time that the 
conference had discovered, what a won- 

derful work the Rev. Daniel Torrance could do 
with the most hopeless charge, how rapidly the 
big man’s energy could invigorate, organize and 
set to rights the feeblest of churches, they had 
proceeded to pass him swiftly from one such 
church to another. To the husband, a boy at 
fifty, each charge was a new and brave adven- 
ture, but at forty-five his wife was tired; not 
that she said so, not that they guessed it, for 
she was. not a woman who ever said much 
about herself. 

In the course of many migrations she had 
acquired an efficiency that reduced to a mini- 
mum the disagreeable elements of the moving 
process. She knew to a nicety the capacities of 
half a freight-car, could reduce bedsteads and 
bureaus to their primal elements in a twinkling, 
could pack a barrel of china so that it reached 
its destination without a crack. 

In earlier years, with just the same safety 
and despatch, had she been able to stow away 
the latest baby. The difficulties of infant trans- 
portation had now been eliminated from the 
moving, for Naomi, the youngest of the six, 
was twelve years old, a little, shy, sweet, brown 
thing who nestled to her mother’s side with 
understanding. 

The mother’s skill in packing was equaled 
only by her skill in unpacking. She could 
coerce into instant coziness the barrenest of their 
brief habitations, could make geraniums bloom 
in the most forlorn of windows, and the battered 
old lamps burn cheerily of a winter evening in 
the most comfortless of sitting-rooms. They 
never knew how it all hurt her. She was a 
woman who loved permanence, and to whom 
things had a personality, so that she was sure 
that the study-table missed the window it 
had got used to, and that her little black 
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HER VELVETY BROWN CHEEK PRESSED TO HER MOTHER'S. 


sewing-chair and the old darning-basket suf- 
fered when they were torn from their familiar 
corners. 

But the uprooting from people was hardest. 
Always when they entered a new community 
she told herself that she would not allow herself 
to care; she would be kind and friendly, but she 
would not care, and always she could not-help 
caring. 

She regretted most that the children should 
be constantly separated from newly made 
friends, constantly set to study in new schools, 
and that they could not know what home 
meant. 

Her own childhood and girlhood had been 
sanctified by a beautiful old house, now passed 
to alien hands. Sometimes it seemed to her 
almost cruel that her children could never have 
the heritage of memories that she possessed, 
never know the loveliness of the same lilac- 
bush born anew to purple and green every 
May, never know the haunting, healing spirit 
that lingers in old rooms blessedly unchanged. 

Of all this her husband had guessed nothing 
until he put the letter from the board into her 
hands, asking: 

‘*What shall we do, Beth ?”’ 

As she read, her breath came sharp and 
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quick. ‘‘O Daniel, we owe the children a 
home!’’ she cried. He saw the light on her 
face make her a girl again, and he understood 
what he had not understood in twenty-three 
years. Then she remembered him. ‘‘ But would 
you like a secretaryship, Daniel, as well as the 
work you’ ve always done?’’ 

“Couldn’t tell till I tried it,’? he evaded her. 

**We could settle down ?’’ 

‘*There are pleasant suburbs in Baytown. | 
could go in and out from the board rooms every 
day.”’ 

**T could have a garden? The children could 
plant things? It would be a home?” 

**Yes.’”? He turned away his face to some 
writing on his desk, clearing his husky throat 
to answer. ‘‘ Well, think about it till to- 
morrow. We’]l talk it over then.’’ 

All that day and half the night she was 
building the house of her dreams. It should 
be white, and should stand on a sunny hill slope 
like the home of her childhood. It should have 
white porch pillars, and against one there 
should be a crimson rambler on a fan-shaped 
trellis. Perhaps they could have a terrace, 
which Andrew and Joe would keep clean- 
cropped and velvety. Near by, but not too 
close, would be the houses of neighbors whom 
they would come to know, and whom the chil- 
dren would keep as friends always. Behind 
the house would be a garden. At last it would 
be worth while to plant things, since they 
would stay long enough to see them grow. She 
loved the smell of the earth and the touch of 
moist, green leaves. Mary and Naomi should 
each have a flower-bed. 

Indoors, the house should shape itself to them 
understandingly. For one thing, there should 
be rooms enough; little Naomi should no 
longer be tucked in the corner of Mary’s room, 
nor the boys have to be stowed away, as so 
often, on four crowded cots, as if they lived in 
an orphan asylum instead 
of ahome. Such a sitting- 
room as they would have, 
with space for everybody to 
be happy! 

And the rooms once fur- 
nished should be kept un- 
changed, the same always. 
So she went on building her 
home for the children until 
she heard the small hours 
strike. But the dream was 
not all that she thought 
about. In the early dawn 
she had reached her deci- 
sion, and knew what she 
would say to Daniel. 

After breakfast she went 
into the study, closing the 
door, and standing by the 
father’s side at the desk. 
He looked up at _ her. 
**Well?”’ he said, smiling. 

“If the children did not 
exist, how would you de- 
cide, Daniel ?’’ 

“Tf the children did not 
exist, you would still exist, 
Beth.’’ The light in his 
eyes was worth what she 
gave up. 

‘* And if I did not, Daniel, 
how would you decide?’’ 

Her husband squared his 
shoulders. ‘‘I would decide never to give up 
my present work.’’ 

‘“‘Then we will never give it up, Daniel,’’ 
and touching with light fingers the gray hair on 
his. forehead that still curled like a boy’s, she 
locked the door of her white house of dreams 
forever. 

Yet through the day she was not quite at 
peace. For Daniel’s sake the renunciation was 
right, but for the children? She had given up 
their one chance of a home. Had she done 
right? All day the question teased her with a 
nervous insistence, so that by evening there 
were faint lines of harassment, rarely seen, 0! 
her face. 

It was- Saturday night, and the children 
were all at home, all crowded into the little 
sitting-room, the smallest they had ever had. 
Andrew, who was working his way through 
college at Union, forty miles away, did fou 
hours a week of extra tutoring that he might 
pay for the ticket that brought him home 
for Sunday. Mary, too, came from the norma! 
school at Bryton, although to be back in time 
for work she had to take the five-twenty train 
on Monday morning. Joe, the third of th 
children, was serving his apprenticeship as at 
electrician. He had no money to pay his fare 




















ville, eight miles, on Saturday evening, and then 
he walked eight miles back in the chill dusk 


of Monday morning. 
That evening the brood was -gathered about 


the table. The tiny room boasted a fireplace, 
now leaping and joyous. A lamp, brightly 
trimmed, burned cheerily in the center of the 
table under its red home-made shade. Head on 
hands, Andrew sat with his nose in a book, as 
always. The father sat at one corner of the 
table, playing halma with Joe, and Chan and 
Tim, the two younger boys. 


* * * & 


HEN Nancy Ware, Jim’s pretty 
teacher, heard that Mr. Edwards 

YJ had let Jim go to jail, she was hotly 
indignant. She liked Jim, and laughed a 
little over him, for she knew he adored her. 
In her view he was a nice boy, awkward 
and shy, to be sure, but rewarding her 
friendliness now and then with an entrancing 
grin. She liked his imagination, she liked his 
loyalty, and she liked his dogged resolution. 

She heard the news at the noon hour on 
Monday, and after her dinner she hurried 
at once to the store of Fred Farnsworth. ‘To 
him she roundly declared that Mr. Edwards 
was a brute, a view of the man which struck 
Fred as a bit highly colored. 

Fred was thirty-one or thirty-two years 
old, a sensible, humorous fellow with con- 
siderable personal force. He was very proud 
of the handsome shop over which hung 
the sign, ‘‘Frederick W. Farnsworth, Fine 
Crockery and Glassware,’’ and still prouder 
of his engagement to Miss Ware. He was 
the second grand juryman from Elimington. 

“‘Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘Edwards isn’t a bad 
sort of man. He isn’t very sociable. I 
guess he wouldn’t take much impudence, 
even from that boy of his. They say Jim 
wouldn’t own up, and the old man won’t 
do anything for him till he does.’’ 

“If Jimmie Edwards says he didn’t fire 
that gun, he didn’t,’’ said Nancy, posi- 
tively. ‘‘Jimmie isn’t the lying kind. I 
know Mr. Edwards. I ought not to call 
him a brute, I suppose. But he’s one of 
these obstinate men who will do anything 
they’ ve made up their minds to do, even if 
you prove to them that they’re wrong, even 
if it hurts them more than it does any one 
else. He’s just got it into his head that 
Jimmie ought to confess, and he’d let him 
go to the gallows before he’d back down.’’ 


Nancy spoke with animation, her color rose | Jim, curled up in Mrs. Calkins’s own rocking- | when he stopped, and the boy had to answer, 
and her eyes grew bright, and Fred looked and | chair, eating a large red-cheeked apple which | his distress became really pitiable. 


listened admiringly. He was skeptical about 
Jim, but he was struck with the accuracy of 
the portrait of Edwards. 

‘“*T guess that’s about so,’’ he said. 

**And when I think of that poor boy shut up 
in that awful jail, locked into a cell, when he 
ought to be out-of-doors playing ball and having 
a good time, it makes my blood boil!’ con- 
tinued Miss Ware. ‘‘Now, Fred,’’ she con- 
cluded, with pretty decision, ‘‘you must stop 
7." 

Fred laughed. 

‘‘Isn’t that a pretty large order?’’ he asked. 
“Squire Tucker put him there. I guess it’s 
legal.’? 

**You can do something,’’ said his betrothed. 
“Go to see Jimmie. See if you can’t find out 
what’s the matter. Jimmie likes you; perhaps 
he’ Il tell.’” 

**T didn’t know Jim had any particular 
partiality for me,’’ said Fred, but he felt kindlier 
toward the boy in spite of himself. 

“If you can only find out what really hap- 
pened, I know we can get him out,’’ averred 
Miss Ware. 

‘‘Why don’t you go yourself?’’ said Farns- 
worth. 

“T can’t, Fred—not till five o’clock. Of 
course I’m going then !’’ 

‘*That’s about four hours off,’’ said Farns- 
worth. 

“But I want something done now!’’ ex- 
claimed Nancy. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Fred, humorously. 

“Will you go?”” 

“Ofcourse. I’ll start at once.’? Fred dropped 
his banter. ‘‘I’ll tell you what, Nancy. I may 
not be able to do much right off, but I’ll promise 
you that he has a fair chance before the grand 
jury.”? 

Farnsworth started at once for the jail. It 
was a poor place for a boy, he reflected, as he 
rang the jailer’s private bell. Calkins himself 
was not there, and his wife came to the door. 
She knew Farnsworth, and when he asked if 
he might see Jim she laughed a little, and told 
him to ‘‘step right in.’ 

“*Hotel Calkins’’ was a brick building which 
looked pleasantly like a private dwelling, as, in 
tact, a good half of it was. In this front half 
dwelt the jailer; in the rear half, separated 
from the living quarters by a thick wall and 
heavy doors, was the jail proper. There Farns- 
worth expected to be led. 

_ But not at all! Mrs. Calkins ushered him 
into her own kitchen, where a wash-tub showed 
what she was doing, where the afternoon sun 
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and sweet September air poured in at the open 
Windows, and where a canary in its cage was | 
singing cheerily. 
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mother were busy with the mending. Naomi 
sat on her little stool in the fireglow, a sleeping 
kitten in her lap. 

Suddenly Andrew looked up from his book, 
stretching his arms luxuriously. 

**Mother, this is about the best thing there 
-°r 

**What, Andy ?’’ 

**Home.’” 

**You bet!’ chimed Joe. ‘“‘I pity fellows 
that haven’t a home to go to on Saturday 
night.’’ 

‘I know fellows,’’ remarked Chan, looking 
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he was dividing with a brand-new knife! 

‘‘Squire Tucker told Mark,’’ said Mrs. Cal- 
kins, enjoying the joke, ‘‘that he guessed 
James would enjoy our society full as much as 
that of the prisoners.’’ 

As for Jim, he grinned affably, and took 
another slice of his apple. 

The awful picture which Miss Ware had 
drawn of Jim’s dreadful isolation and misery 
and her own indignant sympathy rushed upon 
Farnsworth’s mind, and were so comically out 
of relation with the facts that he sank weakly 
into the nearest chair and roared. 

‘*This—is—the way—you go to jail—is it?’’ 
he gasped. 

Mrs. Calkins smiled in sympathy, and Jim, 
half-suspecting that he ought to be offended at 
this frank mirth, looked rather sheepishly at the 
floor. 

Farnsworth recovered himself. 
good friend of yours,’’ he said, ‘‘sent me over 
here.”’ 

‘*Miss Ware?’’ asked Jim, much pleased. 

**'Yes. She’s coming herself right after 
school, loaded down with things to console your 
desolate prison life, I believe,’’ and Farnsworth 
had to stop to laugh again. ‘‘But she wanted 
me to start right in and help you out of this, 
and that’s what I’m here for.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Jim, embarrassed but 
polite. But it struck Farnsworth, as he said 
afterward, that the boy ‘‘shied’’ a little. 


‘‘Miss Ware says,’’ he went on, ‘‘that she | 


doesn’t believe you fired that shot, and she 
wants you to tell me exactly what did happen. | 
Now if we can show that you didn’t shoot, I | 
can get you out of here quick.’’ | 

**What they going to do to me?”’ said Jim. 

‘*That depends. It makes a difference how 
much Lamoury’s hurt. The penalty might be 
pretty severe if he’s got a bad wound. 
even then, if we could show that you didn’t 
know he was there, or that the gun went off 
by accident, or that you were firing at some- 
thing else, it would make a big difference. And 
of course, if you can show that you weren’t 
there at all—why, out you go, scot-free. But, | 
Jim, you can see for yourself that if you don’t 
tell what you know, everybody’ll think that 
you shot and meant to hurt Lamoury, and then 
it might go pretty hard with you. Now come, 
tell me what happened.’’ 

**You’d better tell, Jimmie,’’ said Mrs. 
Calkins, straightening up from her wash-tub. 
“You won’t find any better friends than 
Mr. Farnsworth and Miss Ware.’’ 

The young man, as he talked, watched the 
boy curiously. Jim flushed and squirmed, and 
looked now at the floor and now out at the 
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| window, with a marked uneasiness and embar- 
Here Farnsworth was much surprised to see | rassment that greatly puzzled his friend. And | 


THE! CALICO!CAT 


SAID HE, 


*“*A mighty 


But | 








up from his game, ‘‘that have homes and don’t | speaking out suddenly, ‘‘it seems to me you’ve 
ever go to ’em if they can help it.’’ | never had any home at all!’’ 
“Don’t see where else they’d want to go,’’ They all turned toward her, blank and silent 
said Tim. with surprise. Her lips were trembling. What 
**Do you know,”’ said Mary, ‘‘that from the was the matter with mother? The father drew 
| time I go away on Monday morning till I come | back from the halma-board, his ruddy face grown 
|back Friday afternoon it’s just exactly one | gray and wistful as he watched her wistfulness. 
hundred and thirty-two hours? I always count | But presently both faces cleared, as their shining 
them off every day.’’ | eyes met above Naomi’s brown head, for little 
‘*T never counted them,’’ said Joe, ‘‘but that’s | Naomi had fled to her mother’s knee, her velvety 
just about the way I feel. We’ve got the best | brown cheek pressed to her mother’s. 
| home in America.”’ | ‘*Why, don’t you know, mother,’ she said, 


or? 


| ‘*Why, children,’’ cried the mother, weariness | ‘‘that home is you? 








* & * * 


the jail I won’t tell her what she’]! find,’’ 
he promised himself. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Peaslee felt a growing 
discomfort. He ate his dinner and answered 
the questions of his wife with increasing 
preoccupation. Like Miss Ware, he was 
picturing Jim solitary and suffering in his 
lonely cell. With the utmost sincerity and 
ingenuousness, he condemned Mr. Edwards. 

‘‘Hain’t he got any feelin’ for his 
own flesh and blood?’’ he asked himself. 

***'Tain’t right; somebody’d ought to deal 
with him.’’ 

As he pottered about his yard after dinner, 
he finally worked himself up to the point 
of speaking to Edwards himself. 

Even this righteous indignation would not 
have led him to this undertaking had he 
known Mr. Edwards better, or realized the 
father’s present mood. Hurt exceedingly 
by Jim’s contempt of his wishes and by his 
lying, hurt even more through his disap- 
pointed desire to help his boy, Mr. Edwards 
was sore and sensitive, discontented both 
with Jim and with himself. He did not 
want Jim in jail, he told himself; and the 
neighbors who were so uniformly assuming 
that he did had better give their thoughts 
to matters that concerned them more. He 
would get the boy out of jail quick enough 
if the boy would only let him. 

As he stepped out of the house to do an 
errand at the barn, Mr. Peaslee hailed him 
over the dividing fence. Somewhat put 
out, Mr. Edwards nevertheless turned and 
walked toward his neighbor. Mr. Peaslee, 
leaning over the fence, began. 

‘*Ed’ards,’’ he said, reaching out an 
anxious, deprecatory hand, ‘‘don’t ye think 
you’re jest a leetle mite hard on that boy o’ 
yourn —’’ 

He got no further. Edwards gave hima 
| look that made him shiver, and cut the conver- 
sation short by turning on his heel and marching 
toward the barn. 

**Dretful ha’sh man, dretful ha’sh!’’ Mr. 
Peaslee muttered to himself. ‘‘Nice, likely boy 
as ever was. If I had a boy like that, I swan 
I wouldn’t treat him so con-sarned mean !’’ 

He turned away, much shocked, from the 
fence, and saw the Calico Cat watching him 
ironically from the chicken-house. ‘‘Drat that 
cat!’ said he. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to stay round 
here—not with that cat grinning at me.’’ 

He got his hat and started up-town, not 
knowing in the least what he intended to do 
there. He stopped, however, at every shop 
window and studied baseballs, bats, tivoli- 
boards, accordions. He was beginning to wonder 
if a twenty-five-cent knife was enough to con- 
sole Jim for his unmerited incarceration. 

He was gazing forlornly in at the window of 
Upham’s drug-store, where some half-dozen 
harmonicas were displayed, and wondering if 
Jim would be allowed to 
play one in his dungeon 
cell, when Hibbard spoke 
to him. 

He drew the lawyer 
aside, and peering closely 
into his face with anxious 
eyes exaggerated by his 
spectacles, said insinua- 
tingly, ‘‘Jest ’twixt you 
and me now, kinder con- 
fidential, Pete ain’t hurt 
so bad, ishe? You don’t 
mind sayin’, do ye?’’ 

Jake drew himself up, 
surprised and suspicious. 
Did the old fool think 
him as innocent as all 
that? 

‘*He’s hurt bad, Mr. 
Peaslee, bad,’’ he said, 
with dignity. ‘‘Of course 
it isn’t fatal—unless it 
should mortify.’’ He 
waved his hand depre- 
catingly. ‘‘I can’t imag- 
ine what that Edwards 
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“I WANT THAT! 


**Can’t you tell me, Jim?’’ Mr. Farnsworth 
hazarded, after a little, putting a kindly hand 
|on the boy’s arm, while Mrs. Calkins stood 
quiet by her tub in friendly expectation. 

But Jim remained dumb. 

After waiting a little, Farnsworth, seeing the 
boy so miserable, took pity on him. 

‘Well, never mind, Jim,’’ he said. 
needn’t tell if you don’t want to.’’ 

He would have to let Nancy coax it out of him. 
But he was puzzled, impressed with a sense of 
mystery and with a growing conviction that the 
| boy was shielding some one else. He began to 
talk cheerfully of other things, hoping that Jim 
might perhaps drop a useful hint, or, at least, 
that the boy would gain confidence in him as a 
friend. By chance he asked: 

‘*Where did you get the knife,. Jim?’’ 

**Mr. Peaslee gave it to me.’’ 

‘**Peaslee !’’ exclaimed Farnsworth. 
knew the ‘‘closeness’’ of his 
fellow juror. 

“Tt isn’t much of a 
knife,’’ said Jim, apologetic 
but pleased. 

Jim’s views of the world 
| were rapidly changing; his 
father, although a_ bandit 
chief, had let him go to jail, 
while this stingy old man, 
with no halo of adventure 
about him, gave him a knife ; 
and here were Miss Ware and 
|Mr. Farnsworth and Mrs. 

Calkins and the jailer, none 
of them smugglers, who were 
very kind. 

Farnsworth rose to go. 
Then Jim, summoning all 
| his courage, asked a question 
which had long been trem- 
bling on his lips. 

‘*What do they do to smug- 
glers, Mr. Farnsworth ?’’ 

‘*Fine ’em, or put ’em in 
jail, or both. Why ?’’ 

“Nothing much,’ said 
Jim, obviously cast down. boy used in his gun.’’ 

Farnsworth walked thoughtfully toward his| Mr. Peaslee knew: the marble! He trembled. 
store. ‘‘By George!’’ he thought, suddenly. | Still, he knew Jake’s reputation. A shrewd 
**T wonder —’’ | thought visited his troubled mind. 

The gossip about the senior Edwards had | ‘*‘What doctor did ye say was seein’ him?’’ 
occurred to him, and at-the same time he/| he ventured to ask. 
remembered the quarrel with Lamoury. **Doctor!’’ exclaimed Hibbard, irritated. 

‘*But what nonsense!’ he thought. ‘‘If| ‘‘Doctor! You know these French-Canadians. 
Edwards wanted to shoot any one he wouldn’t They’re worse scared of a doctor than of the 
do it in his own back yard, and he wouldn’t/evil one himself. Pete’s usin’ some old 
treat his own boy that way, either.’’ Still, the | woman’s stuff on his wounds,—bear’s grease, 
thought clung to him. | rattlesnake oil, catnip tea,—what do I know? 

And then he thought of Naney, and chuckled. | I can’t make him see a doctor.’’ 

“If she comes to the store before she goes to| ‘*Some doctor’ll have to testify to court, won’t 
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they ?’’ persisted Mr. Peaslee, peering anxiously 
into the face of the lawyer. 

*‘Oh, I’ll look out for that, don’t you fear !’’ 
Jake said, easily; but nevertheless he made a 
pretext for leaving the old man. 

Perhaps had Mr. Peaslee’s fears not been so 
keen, he would have taken some comfort from 
this conversation ; but as it was he felt that the 
lawyer was dangerous, he feared that Pete 
really was badly hurt. It would go hard, then, 
with Jim. It would, by the same argument, 
go hard with him should he confess. 

Suddenly he turned and walked straight into 
Upham’s store. 

‘‘Upham,”’ said he, ‘‘I want that!” 

And he pointed straight at a big harmonica 
with a strange and wonderful ‘‘harp attach- 
ment’’—bright-colored and of amazing possi- 
bilities. 

Upham, a neat little gentleman with nicely 
trimmed side-whiskers, who was always flut- 
tered by the unexpected, hesitated, half-opened 
his mouth, and then forgot either to shut it or 
to speak. 

‘‘Why, Mr. Peaslee,’’ he stammered at last, 
‘*it’s real expensive! You—it’s two dollars and 
seventy-five cents.’’ 

‘Don’t care nothin’ what it costs,’’ said Mr. 
Peaslee, who was in a hurry for fear lest he 
should think twice. 

When he came out of the store with the 
harmonica in his hands, he almost stumbled 
into Miss Ware. She was on her way to Jim, 
and, of course, her mind was full of his affairs. 
Here was Mr. Edwards’s next neighbor. She 
impulsively stopped to ask if this misguided 
father still held to his resolution about Jim. 

Mr. Peaslee had reason to know that he did, 
and said so. ‘‘I tell ye, Miss Ware,’’ said he, 
with much righteous indignation, ‘‘he belongs 














to a stony-hearted generation. He ain’t got 
any compassion in him, seems though.’’ 

‘It?s a shame—a perfect shame!’’ exclaimed 
Nancy. 

‘**Tain’t right,’’? said Mr. Peaslee, with a 
warmth which surprised the young woman, 
and made her warm to this old man whom she 
had always thought so selfish. ‘‘’Tain’t right 
—his own flesh and blood so.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Miss Ware, ‘‘I’m going to the 
jail now. I want to see Jimmie. It must be 
awful there. ’’ 

‘*Well, now, that’s real kind of ye,’’ responded 
Mr. Peaslee. ‘‘I wonder now if you’d mind 
taking this along to him,’’ and he offered her 
the paper parcel. ‘‘It’s a harmonica, I guess 
they call it. It’s real handsome. It cost con- 
sid’able—a pretty consid’able sum. I feel 
kinder sorry for the leetle feller, and I don’t 
grudge it a mite.’”’ And he kept repeating, in 
a tone which suggested whistling to keep your 
courage up, ‘‘Not a mite, not a mite.’’ 

Miss Ware smothered a laugh on hearing 
what the present was. She must not hurt the 
feelings of this kind old man! ‘‘Oh,’’ said 
the little hypocrite, ‘‘ Jimmie’ll be so pleased.’’ 

Just the same, perhaps the harmonica pleased 
Jim as much as the school-books which the 
school-teacher, with a solicitous eye on her 
pupil’s standing in his studies, was taking to 
him. Saying good-by to Mr. Peaslee, Miss 
Ware, books and harmonica in hand, took her 
sympathetic way to visit the afflicted boy in 
his prison cell. 

Meanwhile Jim, turning the wringer for Mrs. 
Calkins, and listening to her stories of ‘‘Mark’s’’ 
prowess with all sorts of malefactors, was having 
an excellent time. He had decided to bea sheriff 
when he grew up. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








rN the year 1857 
if an ancient Ro- —— 
man house was 
discovered on the narrow strip 
of ground between the Palace 
of the Caesars and the Circus 
Maximus, which had been used for a long period 
of years as an academy or training-school for 
court pages. The walls of the principal rooms 
were covered with memoranda in Greek and 
Latin, written, or rather scratched, on the 
plaster by means of a nail or of a pocket-knife, 
the purport of these curious records being always 
the same: 
Corinthus has left school! 
Maximus, the African, has left school! 
I, Felix, have left school! 
As if the boys wished to chronicle on the walls 
of their new abode the welcome date of their 
liberation from the rod of the master. There 
was also a spirited allusion to the hardships of 
school life, composed of a sketch and of an 
explanation. The sketch represented a donkey 
turning the millstone; and the legend, scratched 
above the head of the beast, said, ‘‘Work, 
work, little donkey, as I have worked myself, 
and thou shalt be rewarded for it.’’ 

What reasons prompted these youths to speak 
and act as if the day of their dismissal from the 
pedagogium was the happiest day of their 
lives? And was the rod of 
the pedagogus truly a rod ; 
of iron? i 

There is no doubt that fam- 
ily spirit and affection were 
stronger among the Romans 
than among the Greeks, 
because of the higher dig- 
nity in which the Roman 
housewife stood. Her influ- 
ence asserted itself mainly 
in the education of the chil- 
dren ; she acted as a mother 
during their infancy and 
boyhood, as a friend and 
faithful adviser in subse- 
quent years. If the names 
of Cornelia, mother of the 
Gracchi, of V eturia, mother 
of Coriolanus, and of Julia Procilla, mother of 
Agricola, the conqueror of Great Britain, are 
quoted almost exclusively to indicate the highest 
specimen of Roman motherhood, it is on account 
of the celebrity attained by their sons, not from 
any rarity of the type. 

The boys were given a name nine days after 
their birth, the girls one day sooner. The 
anniversary of the name-day was kept as a 
family feast, and small gifts were offered to the 
child by parents and relatives, and even by 
servants and slaves. Plautus mentions among 
such toys a small gilded sword inscribed with 
the father’s name, and trinkets and amulets of 
silver or brass, which the children wore hung to 
their necks, and which were called crepundia, 
on account of their clanking with the movement 
of the body. 

The bulla aurea, a round, flat locket of gold 
in the shape of a lentil, was also a distinctive 
ornament of children of high birth, those worn 
by the sons of common citizens being made of 
leather. The bulla, in either case, contained 
an amulet against the evil eye. Statues of 















BOY WEARING LENTIL - SHAPED 
LOCKET OF GOLD. 





young boys wearing the 
object in question have 
been found quite often in 

Latium and in Etruria. The 
one reproduced in our illustration 
was discovered in the year 1770, 
near Corneto Tarquinia, by Francesca Carrara, 
and presented to Pope Clement XIV. It is 
now exhibited in the Gregorian Museum in the 
Vatican. 

Elementary schools were started in early times 
as a private undertaking. In history, the first 
mention of them occurs in connection with the 
story of Appius Claudius, worrying young 
Virginia while on her way to school (449 B.c.). 


Schoolhouses of the Republic. 


HOSE round the Forum, or Market- 

Place, were dismal places indeed, con- 

sisting of one room, as bare and as cold 
as a vault, with stone walls, stone floor, stone 
benches, ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, and adjoin- 
ing the stalls of butchers and fishmongers. I 
speak, of course, of the stern old days of the 
republic, when refinement and wealth had not 
yet brought about a change in the uncouth 
ways of the citizens. But even in later times 
their condition did not improve much, except as 
regards the preference given—at least in fair 
weather—to open-air teach- 
ing in verandas opening on 
the street, or in porticos sur- 
rounding a garden. It was 
only at the end of the first 
century after Christ that 
primary schools became, in 
a certain manner, a state 
institution. 

It is, I suppose, in con- 
sideration of this state of 
things that fathers, anxious 
about the welfare of their 
sons, took upon themselves 
the task of imparting to them 
elementary education. Ser- 
vius Tullius, the sixth king 
of Rome, is said to have 
been taught by Tarquinius 
Priscus, his father and predecessor, and Cato the 
Elder is said to have been ‘ ‘teacher of language, 
of morals and of calisthenics’’ to his own son. 
This old way of training consisted, no doubt, 
in living constantly with the father, and learn- 
ing day by day his manner of speech, his social 
behavior and his business in life. But there 
was also direct instruction in reading, writing 
and reckoning. 

It often happened, however, that the father 
lacked either the ability or the inclination to 
undertake such duties, and so arose the custom 
of employing educated slaves or freedmen to act 
as private tutors at home. 

To this class belonged some of the great 
lights in the literary movement of the age, such 
as Livius Andronicus, the tutor of the sons of 
Salinator, and Verrius Flaccus, the famous 
grammarian of the time of Augustus. 

The method of Verrius Flaccus was to employ 
competition, setting subjects upon which boys 
of the same age might write, and giving a book 
as a present to the winner. Augustus chose 


him as the tutor of his beloved grandsons, Caius 











and Lucius, at a salary of five thousand dollars | 


a year. His countrymen from Preeneste raised 
a statue in his honor at the lower end of the 
Market-Place, fronting the Hemicyclium, —still 
extant,—on the inner curve of which were 
inscribed the celebrated Fasti Verriani, a 
calendar of days, weeks and months, of religious 
festivals, of historical records, of triumphs, of 
vacations, of agricultural labor, and so forth, 
which supplied Ovid with a framework or 
foundation for his Fasti. 

Roman public teachers were not famous for 
their kindness. They seem to have formed a 
surly, presumptuous body. Martial, who lived 
in the neighborhood of a school at the Pila 
Tiburtina, the present via delle Quatro Fon- 
tane, complains of the noise of the blows 
administered and of the consequent yelling of 
children which disturbed his sleep early in 
the morning. 

Orbilius Pupillus, the teacher of young Horace, 
is especially notorious for his cruelty. Slaps and 
blows were the ordinary mode of punishment, 
but the dreaded ferula was also resorted to at 
frequent intervals. This is perhaps the reason 
which induced well-to-do parents to hire domes- 
tic pedagogues or tutors, so that their behavior 


ROMAN SCHOOLMASTER. 


toward children could be more easily watched, 
and acts of violence prevented. 

1 have myself seen, as it were, the living 
image of one of these old schoolmasters, and I 
cannot decide from his looks and countenance 
whether he was bad-tempered or of a kinder 
frame of mind. The statue of this worthy 
man, Marcus Mettius Epaphroditus by name, 
discovered probably on the site of his educa- 
tional establishment at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and now preserved in the Altieri 
Palace, shows him sitting in his cathedra, and 
rather deformed, with stooping shoulders and 
large hands. 

He must have succeeded, however, in his 
career, in spite of his looks, as we know from 
the inscription engraved on the plinth that he 
was attended by freedmen, bearing his family 
name, and rich enough to have gathered among 
themselves the funds required for the erection 
of the statue. We know, furthermore, from the 
same source, that Marcus Mettius Epaphroditus 
was not a promiscuous master, but taught the 
Greek language; which means that his class 
was not formed by children of the people, but 
by scions of noble families, among which Greek 
was the ordinary form of speech. The same 
noble families now use French in preference to 
their mother tongue. 

We must not suppose, however, that the 
knowledge of the Greek language was widely 
spread in Rome and in Italy. Many passages 
of Cicero show that a comprehension of it by 
the majority of people was not to be presumed. 
Therefore, official interpreters had to be attached 
to the court of the pretors and other magis- 
trates, especially in southern Italy and Sicily. 
Cicero himself, when writing anything in his 
letters which he did not wish to be read, should 
they be broken open or fall into wrong hands, 
made use of Greek phrases. 


Why Greek Was Taught. 


NDER the emperors it became essential 

for any young man wishing to enter 

the civil service to be conversant with 
Greek, which was the almost universal lan- 
guage of the eastern half of the empire. From 
the registers of discoveries made since the 
Renaissance of classic studies, we learn that 
nine hundred and twenty-four Greek epitaphs 
had been dug out of the ground in Rome 
alone up to the year 1900. As hardly one 
tombstone out of ten has escaped destruc- 
tion, we may assume as a fact that of the 
three hundred thousand funeral inscriptions 
which could be seen in the cemeteries of im- 
perial Rome, ten thousand were written in 
Greek. Tacitus mentions with no approval 
the custom which prevailed in his days of 


























entrusting small children to the care of hired 
Greek nurses and maids. 

The personnel of a public school was of 
course proportioned to the number of boys 
whose names had been registered before or on 
the opening day of the class, on March 24th. 
Rural schools were in the hands of but one 
elementary teacher, called ‘‘ grammarian’’ 
(teacher of grammata, namely, letters) ; city 
schools had one master for reading, one for 
writing, one for arithmetic, and a rhetor for 
more advanced pupils. These sat on a raised 
stool, so as to be able to watch the youthful 
audience, for which benches were set up round 
the walls. The walls—I speak of the time of 
the empire—were covered with tables of authors, 
dates of historical events, portraits of living 
emperors and empresses, and wall maps, to 
which refers the following remarkable passage 
of Eumenius, a professor at Autun, in Gaul, at 
the end of the third century after Christ: 

“The boys should have daily before their 
eyes on the walls of the school all lands and 
seas, all cities and peoples, belonging to the 
empire; for the name and position of places, 
the distances by which they are separated, the 
source and outflow of rivers, the coast-line with 
all its seaboard, its gulfs and its straits, are 
better taken in by eye than ear.’’ 

Higher, or ‘‘liberal,’’ education and training 
consisted mainly in reading and explaining 
Greek and Latin poets, with correct emphasis, 
because the Romans, like the Greeks, laid great 
stress on elocution, and the gift of eloquence 
was considered to be the key to success. With 
this object, the master read over the passage 
and made the class repeat it over and over 
again, while it was thoroughly threshed out as 
to its meaning, its meter, the questions of geog- 
raphy, history, mythology and ethics connected 
with it. (The questions raised were occasionally 
rather trivial, like this one: *‘What was the 
name of Anchises’ nurse, mentioned by Juve- 
nal?”’ 


The Books They Read. 


28 regards authors, we have an account of 
A the books kept in the school of the father 
of the poet Statius at Naples; and the 
list comprises Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Pin- 
dar, Ibycus, Sappho, Corinna and Callima- 
chus ; but then Naples was a Greek-speaking 
colony, and they must have given preference 

to their national poets. 

The Latin authors most read in Roman 
schools in the first century were Vergil, 
Horace and Lucan; and we know, besides, 
that Statius, the cringing court poet of 

Domitian, lived to see his own Silv@ read and 
commented upon in schools. 

Let us follow one of these Roman boys saun- 
tering to school under the care of an attendant 
especially selected (pwdagogus or pedisse- 
quus), lest the use of improper words or an 
incorrect manner of speech should exercise a 
pernicious influence over his charge. 

The boy wears a hooded woolen cape as a 
protection against the biting wind and the chill 
of the dawn, which was the usual hour for the 
opening of schools. 

The poet Juvenal mentions the smoky lights 
used on winter mornings, and the busts of poets 
round the room blackened by the soot. Martial 
likewise says: ‘‘Wake up! It is time to leave 
the bed; the confectioner is already selling 
pancakes to schoolboys!’ Teaching must have 
begun at cockcrow also among the Greeks, con- 
sidering that one of Solon’s laws forbade teachers 
to open their premises before sunrise. 

Children of good birth did not carry on their 
way to the ludus the satchel containing books, 
counting-tables and writing materials, as a slave 
was detailed for this service, called capsarius, 
from the capsa, or cylindrical box of beech- 
wood, in which the rolls or volumes of papyrus 
were kept. 

These menial slaves had been purchased at a 
low price in the common slave-market; but the 
pedagogue, as well as his companions in bond 
age of the upper class, such as secretaries, 
amanuenses, readers or tutors, had been bought 
at great cost directly from the importer. Horace 
mentions the sum of three hundred and twenty 
dollars given for a young slave; and Martial 
that of eight thousand offered for another of 
charming appearance and great refinement of 
manners. These superior slaves were recruited 
mostly in the provinces of Lydia and Cappa- 
docia, while the Germans and Celts were em- 
ployed in gardening or agricultural work, the 
Ethiopians—an article of luxury—as pet attend- 
ants to ladies, and the Numidians as out- 
riders. 

Parents used to offer their children man) 
inducements to stimulate or to reward their zea 
in learning the alphabet, which took mostly th: 
shape of a box with a set of letters carved i! 
ivory. The difficulties of writing were over- 
come by means of tablets, on which the form 
of the characters were engraved. The teache! 
guided the pupil’s hands in the first attempts: 
but soon after he was allowed to follow » 
himself the grooves marked in the tablet, an« 
thus become familiar with the shape and use 
the capital letters. 

Before the invention of ink, pens and paper, 
writing was practised, books and letters wer 
written, and records kept by means of thi) 
tablets of wood, ivory or leather, covered b) 
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a coating of wax upon which letters were 
formed with a stylus—a pointed stick of ivory 
or bone. As the smooth surfaces, thus covered 
with wax and lettering, would have been spoiled 
and flattened by pressure or contact, the tablet 
was provided with a slightly raised border. 

{ have myself discovered on the Esquiline, 
near the present railway-station, among the 
remains of the palace of Gallienus Concessus,— 
a Roman senator of the third century after 
Christ,—a pocketbook inscribed with his name, 
made of two sheets of ivory and bound with 
silver clasps. The coating of wax could still 
be seen in the inner pages, thanks to their rims, 
which had protected it from friction or pres- 
sure. I have also discovered on another occa- 
sion a pen quite unique in its kind, being made 
of metal not unlike silver. It ends with a cleft 
point like those cut and sharpened with a knife 
out of the Egyptian reeds. Quill pens came in 
use only in the fourth century after Christ. 

Boys and girls were taught in the same rooms, 
and had to sit on their benches for the greater 
part of the day with only one break for the 
morning meal. I have already mentioned the 
pancakes and buns purchased on the way to 
school. Usually the meal consisted of bread 
seasoned with salt, or aniseed, or honey, and of 
dates and olives. 

The Roman school year began on March 24th, 
after the celebration of the Quinquatria, a 
feast in honor of Minerva, which lasted five 
days, from the 19th to the 23d, when the new 
boy brought his entrance fee. Sometimes the 
teacher’s honorarium for the whole year was 
paid on the opening day, although an edict of 
the Emperor Diocletian prescribed it to be 
divided into monthly instalments. There was 
also a vacation on each nundine, or last day 
of the Roman week, and on the occasion of 
triumphs, important races, birthdays of em- 
perors, and so forth. As regards the carnival, 
or Saturnalia, it began on December 17th,— 
after the close of the agricultural year,—and 
lasted, like the Quinquatria, five days. 

The carnival was viewed by all classes of the 
community as a period of thorough relaxation 
and unrestrained merriment, during which no 
public business could be transacted, no courts 
allowed to sit, no declaration of war could be 
made, no punishment inflicted on malefactors. 
Even slaves were relieved, for the time being, 
from their ordinary toils, allowed to wear the 
badge of freedom, granted full liberty of speech, 
and made to sit at a banquet wearing the gar- 
ments of their masters, by whom they were 
waited upon at table. 


In the ‘‘Saturnalia’’ Days. 


i( eae thronged the streets, shouting 


‘Io Saturnalia!’’ and exchanging 

presents of all kinds, especially wax 
tapers, and small figures of terra-cotta, or of 
hard-baked dough. Both these gifts were con- 
sidered to be recollections of the good old days 
of King Saturn, when the primitive meals could 
be lighted only by a fiber wick dipped in tallow, 
and when human victims were still offered at 
the altar of the god-king on the market-place. 

The Saturnalia, in short, bore a striking 
resemblance to the Roman Christmas of our fore- 
fathers, and to the typical Italian carnival, the 
celebration of which is now falling into disuse. 
Thus public gambling was allowed by the police, 
just as in the days of our ancestors even the most 
rigid were wont to countenance card-playing on 
Christmas eve. Likewise, the wearing of a 
white or green overall and of a slouch-hat 
may find its counterpart in the dominos and 
peaked caps and other disguises worn by masks 
and mummers. 

As regards the exchange of wax tapers: I 
cannot help considering it, not as a recollection 
of prehistoric times, when the use of oil lamps 
had not yet been found, but as an anticipation 
of the famous moccoletti, or feast of lights, 
which made the last night of carnival in Rome 
~s bright and gay as it was unique in its 
<ind. 

Those were grand days indeed for school- 
boys, who could indulge at leisure under the 
very eyes of the master in their favorite pas- 
times, marbles, nuts, or pair and impair. This 
last game consisted in tossing up coins for head 
or tail, or in guessing whether a piece of money, 
or whatever the adversary held in the clenched 
list, was odd or even. Marbles and nuts were 
used in games of skill, together with shells, 
knuckle-bones, acorns, or coppers; and the love 
of the Roman boy for this sport was so keen 
that the expression of nuces relinquere—to 
sive up nuts—was accepted by classic writers 
\S a substitute for ‘‘passing out of childhood.’’ 

In my long experience of excavations in 
Rome, at Ostia, at Veii, at Antium and other 
suburban cities, I have not yet come across the 
remains of a public school, or an apartment 
Which might be presumably considered to 
have been a school. Of schoolboys, however, 
I have found many records consisting of Greek 
and Latin alphabets scratched on the plaster 
with a nail, or written with a piece of charcoal, 
cr engraved on the marble steps and marble 
Pavements of public buildings. I have also dis- 
covered among the arcades of the Circus Fla- 
minius, in the Via delle Botteghe Oscure, a 
Stone slab, on the rim of which a mischievous 
youth had engraved the whole alphabet, with 
no end of mistakes, and a would-be replica of 














the inscription which he had read on the trium-| his own powers that he makes a mistake | sulking, and she settled back on her haunches, 


phal arch of Titus. 
But these literary efforts were so much above | 


even in the name of the emperor, which he 
spells Tititus instead of Titus. 
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IV. THE BELL- 


244 Y experience with a pack-mule train | 
was brief and exciting,’”’ said the | 
former trainmaster. ‘*I made a few 

trips with Kiowa Pete, the best packer in New 

Mexico, between Albuquerque and the mines at 

Semper. We drove a string of fourteen mules, 

led by Pete’s bell-mare. We carried flour and 

feedstuff for the miners, and several times had | 
freight on the return trip to Albuquerque. 

‘Our return freight was of high-grade ores 
from the wonderfully rich vein of the ‘Open 
Sesame,’ owned by the Rems Brothers. These 
men distrusted the assay of the stamp-mills on 
the ground, and preferred to pay freight in 
shipping their ores. They furnished stout 
leathern bags for packing their rock on the 
mules, and each mule carried several hundred 
dollars’ worth. 

‘*As a rule, the ‘knights of the road’ are not 
tempted by such cumbersome and difficult booty, 
and we took no more precaution in the handling 
than we did with ordinary freight. 

**Yet on our fourth outward-bound trip the | 
extraordinary richness of the ores we carried | 
tempted some who knew of it. Pete and I 
were surprised in our blankets at midnight of 
the second day out, disarmed and set upon our | 
feet among four men who bristled with shooting- 


















quickly recognized two of our 
captors as men who had worked 
for the Rems Brothers. 

‘*We were ordered to bring in 
our mules and pack, ‘with no 
monkey business.’ With a man 
at each elbow, we were compelled 
to obey. We understood perfectly 
that our lives had been spared for 
a purpose; that these road-agents 
were not packers, and would stand 
absolutely in need of our services 
until they had the ores where 
they wanted them—and then they 
would do with us whatever might 
please them. 

‘“‘The four were mounted on 
ponies. Two of them tied their 
animals, one to Pete’s saddle and 
one to mine, and then rode within 
arm’s length of us as we strung out 
on the trail, Pete leading his bell- 
mare after the Mexican fashion. 

‘*The faithfulness of pack-mules 
in following their leader made the 
task of the road-agents an easy 
one. We followed the trail to 
Albuquerque until nearly daylight, 
when we branched off on what was 
known as the ‘Old Mesa Trail,’ 
which led to the north. By this 
turn Pete and I knew that we 
were bound for the mountains of 
Colorado, where our fellows ex- 
pected to get the ores crushed and 
no questions asked. 

‘*For a little while I had the hope 
that Rems Brothers might suspect 
mischief on account of the two men 
leaving them so close upon our 
heels; but when I reflected that the coming and | 
going of laborers in the mines was an every-day 
affair at all the camps, I gave up hope of rescue 
from that quarter. 

**In daylight the men who had captured us 
showed up as average men of the region, 
weather-beaten fellows of the desert plains, 
whose appearance suggested nothing of villainy, 
and who carried the air of doing business simply 
in a natural and orderly way. Yet that they 
were associates in robbery, who had laid their 
plans well, I could not doubt, and I was quickly 
made to feel that no mercy need be expected 
should we attempt to thwart their purpose. 

“In fact, it was wholly owing to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the pack-mule that Pete and I were 
alive at the moment. We rode on in such bitter- 
ness of spirit as may be imagined. 

‘*The guard maintained upon our every move- | 
ment was disheartening in the extreme. Our | 
legs were tied at night, and the men took turns 
in standing over us. 

“On the third morning we had the day’s 
climb of a mountain trail ahead of us. In 
packing it was my business simply to adjust 
the ropes on one side of an animal, while Pete 
gave the commands, cinched on the packs, and 
did the tying on the other. This morning, 
while packing a remonstrant mule, he spoke to 
me, sharply and impatiently, in Kiowa, a tongue 
we both understood. 

‘**Talk United States!’ came in sharp com- 
mand from the nearest man at his elbow, and 
Pete did not attempt Indian again. He did not 
need to, for what he had said was: 

***Took sharp to-day; I’m going to puta 
bur in Rita’s ear!’ 

‘Rita was his bell-mare, the leader of our | 
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MARE’S LEAD. 


string, usually staid and sober, but mighty 
touchy and stubborn under provocation, and 


when roused to indignant action, as ugly and | 


reckless as a grizzly. 

‘*So I knew that somewhere up in the moun- | 
tains things would happen, and the knowledge 
gave me a buoyant feeling of relief. Our bond- | 
age had grown irksome beyond endurance. 

‘*The leader of the gang went ahead on the 


trail, the lariat of Pete’s pony tied to his saddle- | 


ring. Next came the bell-mare and several 
mules, and I was switched in about the middle 


of the string, with a horseman at the tail of my | 


pony. The other two road-agents brought up 
the rear. 

**The chance of making a successful break for 
liberty, looked mighty slender. Yet as we 


climbed into the mountains, and the trail | 


became tortuous and difficult, there were points 


| where, had I been without a partner in limbo, 


I should have leaped from my horse and taken 
| the perilous chance of a dodging flight among | 
the rocks. We several times passed round the 
faces of ledges where the trail was so narrow 


| that our packs rubbed against the rocks, and so 


crooked that the second animal was for the 
moment out of sight. 


‘*As I had expected, it was finally up on the | 
irons. The moon was shining brightly, and we | most tortuous of these crooked and up-and-down | tumbled end over end. 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 








sat down in fact, and refused to budge. Pete 
yanked at her, while the man ahead cursed both 
him and his mare. 

‘***No use,’ Pete informed the fellow. ‘Only 
one thing’ll fetch her. You or I'll have to get 
behind and prick her up with your knife.’ 

*‘Growling like a dog with a sore head, the 
man got off and edged along back. Pete reached 
a hand for the knife, offering his lead-rope 
with the other. But the fellow was vengeful 
and wanted to give the punishment himself. 
He slipped by the mare, and standing ready to 
jump, gave her a jab in the flank. 

**Rita’s leap to her feet and the unlimbering 
of her heels were instantaneous. The man tried 
| to dodge, but she hit him amidribs and crumpled 
him up. Then she went headlong down the 
mountain, and Pete grabbed the man’s guns, 
unbuckled his cartridge-belt, and followed. 

**All this happened in far less time than it 
takes to tell it, and one after another the mules 
followed their leader, as they would have jumped 
after her had she leaped off a fifty-foot bank 
into a rapid. 

**T found myself in the midst of a stampede 
of lunging, sliding mules, and above the racket 
of rattling stones I heard the brisk popping of 
six-shooters. I did not much fear being hit, for 
when a man’s jumping, slipping and sometimes 
rolling down a rough incline of sixty degrees, 
he’s only in accidental danger from a regiment 
firing at him from above. 

‘‘My business was to keep my feet, make 
speed, and dodge my pursuers among the rocks 
and gulches of the foot-hills. There was a 
moment when, not daring to look back, I 
thought the shooters were upon me. 

‘“‘A mule just ahead of me pitched over, 
turned a half-somersault, lit on its pack, and 
then, throwing ore from the bursted sack, 
It looked like good 
shooting at mighty short range, 
but the mule came to its legs 














“| FOUND MYSELF IN THE MIDST OF A STAMPEDE OF 


LUNGING, SLIDING MULES.” 


paths that the crisis in our adventure came. I! 


| saw the man ahead of Pete ride up a pitch so 
| steep that his carbine was near to slipping from 
I saw him ride over this | 


its saddle-holster. 
spur and go out of sight, as if he were dipping 
over the bank at a ford. 

**Pete and the bell-mare followed in order, 
then three mules; but the fourth stopped on top 
of the rise, and stood with pointed ears looking 
down. The bell had ceased tinkling, and the 
string came to a stand. The man behind me 
growled an inquiry, and | listened for develop- 
ments. 

‘*Presently we heard Pete’s voice, loud and 


abusive, rating his mare for a balky jade, heard | 


the outlaw ahead add his voice in round curs- 
ing. This explained matters satisfactorily to | 
the men behind me. 

‘“*Again the voices of Pete and his guard | 
informed us that both had dismounted to dis- | 
cipline the mare. I could not distinguish what 
was said, but there was more vile language from 
the road-agent, followed by a resounding thump 
and a squeal of rage from Rita. Then there 
was a lunge on the slope and a jangle of the bell, 
which told that the mare had jumped the trail. 

‘*T saw the mule up on the rise half-turn, set 
his forefeet and go sliding down after his leader, 
and I waited no longer. I leaped from my saddle 
and plunged down upon the steep and rocky 
slope as recklessly as our mules were doing. 

‘‘I had guessed with some accuracy what 
had happened, and this is what it was: When 
Pete had reached the bottom of the dip in the 
path, with Rita bumping against his pony’s 
hams, he had slyly reached back and slapped 
her across the nose with his quirt. 

‘*That was enough to put the bell-mare 


again somehow and, lightened of 
its pack, gained a sitting posture, 
and looking round as I flew past, 
set up a heehaw of inquiry after 
the bell-mare. The action was 
funny enough, and under other 
circumstances I should have 
stopped to laugh. 

**T was now ahead of the mules, 
and was quickly made aware of 
a danger more to be dreaded than 
bullets. 

‘*Boulders and stones of the 
size of a water-pail and bigger, 
loosened by the scrambling mules 
and horses, came tearing down 
the slope, bouncing from point to 
point with the speed of cannon- 
balls. If one of these should 
hit me, it would be good-by 
Uncle Dick. I shifted my course 
slightly, and as I was going with 
tremendous speed, I quickly got 
out of the way of these missiles. 

‘I think I reached the bottom 
of that half-mile of slope in about 
two minutes. I was not in ad- 
vance of some loose stones, but I 
was the first living creature in 
that stampede to reach a level 
footing. As soon as I could catch 
my breath-and had ceased to see 
red, I scanned the slope above for 
enemies. 

**At first I saw only the mules 
and ponies of our string. These 
had adapted their gait to the 
nature of the ground, and they 

were plowing and sliding along in some sort of 
order, and with Rita in the lead. Then, far up 
| toward the top of the slope, I saw three men on 
foot, and two of them were half-dragging, half- 
carrying the third as they scrambled up toward 
the trail. Three ponies had found footing 
and were also trying to get back into the 
path. 

**] did not know what had happened up 
there, but a moment later I discovered Pete on 
my left, near at hand, and coming leisurely 
down the slope. He was soon able to explain 
matters. Rita had done for one of the men as 
I have explained ; the others had tried to chase 

us on horseback, making the mistake of think- 
| ing they could follow where pack-mules led the 
| way. Evidently a headlong tumble had dis- 
| abled one at the start, and had discouraged the 
| others. 

**So, well-armed and on equal footing as to 
| samen, we rejoiced together. I tried to say 
to Pete the things a man ought to say toa 
fellow who has got him out of such a scrape in 
such a way. 

‘‘Our animals came down to us, minus two, 
which had either been shot or had broken their 
necks on the mountain. There were but six 
packs left, and three of these were on the wrong 
side of the mules. Valuable ore was scattered 
from top to bottom of the mountain. We did 
not attempt to regain it, for we could not have 
packed it if we had. 

‘*We got out of those foot-hills with great 
difficulty, made our way back slowly to Albu- 
querque, and finally to the mines again. The 
Rems Brothers heard our story and accepted 
their loss, with a hearty laugh at our adven- 
ture, as the fortune of the trail.’’ 





























THE HOUR-HAND OF THE LARGEST CLOCK. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
Be thousand dollars have been offered by a 


Frenchman to the man who can make 
a flying-machine—not a dirigible balloon—that 
will stay in the air fifteen minutes. The best- 
known aeroplane experts in Paris are working 
for the prize. 


Smad Hill day is to be celebrated some three 
thousand miles from the historic scene, 
namely, at Spokane, Washington. A New 
Englander started the patriotic idea, but the 
rest of the American people in the inland empire 
gave enthusiastic support. Edward Rowland 
Sill, the poet of Connecticut and California, 
called the Pacific States the ‘‘new New Eng- 
land,’’ and they are proud of the title. 
he Ameer of Afghanistan, some of whose 
subjects have been attacking the British on 
the frontier of India, has issued a decree that 
any one who preaches a war against the English 
will have his tongue cut off, and that any one 
who leaves Kabul for the purpose of fighting 
the British will have his feet cut off. That 
seems—whatever else may be said of it—to be 
an apt application of the principle of making 
the punishment fit the crime. 
ot to be behind other schools, the athletes in 
the institutions for the blind have organized 
a national athletic association, and held their 
first meet with the Perkins Institution in Boston 
last month. The events included putting the 
shot, standing broad jump, standing high jump, 
running broad jump, fifty-yard dash, football 
throw, three-legged race and sack race. A boy 
who tries to do any of these things with his 
eyes shut will appreciate the skill which the 
blind athletes have acquired. 


A“ that survives in legend, if nowhere else, 
was kept clean by the simple method of 
making every person responsible for the neat- 
ness of his own neighborhood. Similarly, parks 
and picnic-grounds and resorts in general would 
hold their beauty longer if every one who goes 
pleasuring would take care of the litter that he 
himself creates. To all such Good Citizenship 
Associations of one, that pick up instead of 
scatter scraps of luncheon, papers and dis- 
carded boxes, a prosperous and happy summer! 


O™ newspapers are prone to boast of the 
lines of advertising that they print, but 
the London Times sets up a different standard 
by announcing that a recent issue contained 
more than a quarter of a million words, as many 
as would make three ordinary novels. Some 
of this prodigious output is due to the publica- 
tion of a full report of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings. Undoubtedly some American newspaper 
issnes contain many more words than that issue 
of the Times, but not one of them, it is safe to 
say, ever prints even a brief connected account 
of the proceedings’ of Congress. The fact is 
not mentioned as a commendation of American 
newspapers. 


7 was ho opposition in Congress, and there 
will be none anywhere, to the pension 
which has been voted to the widows of the late 
Maj. James Carroll, Surgeon, U. S. A., and 
the late acting Assistant Surgeon Jesse W. 
Lazear, U. S. A. Both of these men made 
great contributions to the knowledge of the 
relation of the mosquito to yellow fever, and 
both of them demonstrated their confidence in 
the theory by voluntarily submitting to inocula- 
tion with yellow fever, and forfeited their lives 
by so doing. The annuity of one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month which the 
widows will receive is certainly not an exces- 
sively generous recognition by the nation of the 
courage and public spirit of these army surgeons. 

he senior class of an Illinois high school has 

voted to graduate in cap and gown. This 
uniform is usually worn by graduates of more 
advanced institutions than a high school, but 
if their idea is not to adorn themselves in 
adult robes of learning, but to find an inex- 
pensive costume, it is a good one. A cap and 
gown do not cost so much as a graduation 
suit or a graduation gown. Moreover, they can 
be hired from the gown-maker, and they can 
be passed on to the coming classes. Many 
of the colleges have an outfit of bachelors’ 
gowns to lend to poor students, and in high 
schools a similar accumulation of uniforms might 
be made in a few years. If this idea does not 
seem wise to high-school principals, the general 
plea which The Companion has often made is 
wise: that classes agree to dress at graduation 
exercises in the simplest possible manner—the 
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girls in white muslin, which looks all alike from 
the audience, whether it be fine or cheap, and 
the boys in dark sack suits, which will be serv- 
iceable immediately for daily wear or for 
‘‘best,’’ as the case may be. 


eorge Clinton is not one of the familiar 
great names in American history, but he 
was an important man. He was an efficient 
general under Washington, and was for twenty- 
one years Governor of New York—an unusually 
long term in the office. He was a stout opponent 





, | of the Constitution of 1787, and did his utmost 


| to defeat its ratification by the New York 
|convention. Afterward he was the favorite 
candidate for Vice-President of those who were 
|opposed to the administration of Washington. 
| He became Vice-President in 1805, and is one 
of four men twice elected to the office. He died 
at Washington in 1812, during his second term. 
His body was taken last month from the Con- 
| gressional Cemetery in Washington to Kingston, 
|the old capital of New York, where it was 
reinterred on Memorial day. The Clintons were 
|a distinguished family. James, the brother of 
George, was also a general in the Revolution, 
and was father of the brilliant De Witt Clinton, 
United States Senator, Governor of New York, 
and father of the Erie Canal. 
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COURAGE. 


Dare to think, though others frown; 
Dare to rise, though oft cast down. 
Selected. 
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FLIES. 


ankind is learning rapidly which of the 

myriad kinds of living things are friends 

and which are enemies. Pests that ruin 

crops are zealously studied and fought by the 

farmer, but some pests that endanger human 

life are tolerated because their ravages are not 
visible to the unscientific eye. 

It took brave experiment to discover that the 
mosquito is a deadly enemy of man, and a long 
campaign of education was necessary to prove 
the fact to the public. The rat, being odious 
and a destroyer of property, was more easily 
proved to the public to be a disease-bearing 
scourge. The International Association for the 
Scientific Destruction of Rats, founded in Den- 
mark, is not a fantastic society, as is attested by 
the work in San Francisco and other cities 
against this creeping vehicle of bubonic plague. 

The mosquito and the rat have ‘‘got to go.’”’ 
And so has the house-fly, which, far from 
being only a buzzing nuisance, causes thousands 
of deaths a year. During the Civil War it was 
found that flies carried gangrene. This early 
discovery has been explained by the later 
knowledge of disease-germs. 

The fiy is attracted to all kinds of filth; his 
feet are barbed brushes which pick up dirt; and 
his track across the food we eat is a path of 
pestilence when seen beneath the microscope. 
He is the ‘‘principal agent in the spread of 
typhoid.’” The increase of ‘‘ summer com- 
plaints,’’ intestinal diseases, is not due to hot 
weather,—the human body easily adjusts itself 
to mere temperature, —but largely to the inerease 
of flies from May to August. 

The tradition of the relation between filth and 
disease is sound; and the clean housekeeper has 
always fought flies with screens and fly-traps. 

These old-fashioned defenses are still practi- 
cal. In addition, the keeper of horses should 
screen his manure pile, and spray it with creosote 
or chlorid of lime. To allow flies on food is 
to run risk of disease; to allow flies to breed 
in or visit poisonous matter is to endanger one’s 
neighbors. 
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‘THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN.” 


fter forty-five years of service marked by 
unwavering fidelity, Sir Robert Hart, the 
inspector-general of the imperial Chinese 
maritime customs, has sailed for Europe on a 
year’s leave of absence. If at the end of the year 
he does not return to China, his successor will be 
appointed. In any case, owing to a reconstruc- 
tion of the customs service, Sir Robert Hart’s 
official career is regarded as virtually ended. 

The work he has done is remarkable. Under 
him, for the first time, a Chinese government 
department became not only efficient but abso- 
lutely free from corruption. During his term 
of office the imports rose from twenty million 
pounds to sixty-seven million pounds. 

The career of Sir Robert Hart is only one 
item in the great debt which the East owes to 
the West, and especially to England. One could 
not estimate in dollars and cents the value of 
the work in Egypt of Lord Cromer, or of Sir 
Andrew Clarke and Sir Frank Swettenham in 
the Straits Settlements and the Malay Peninsula, 
or the long line of governors-general of India, 
from Clive and Warren Hastings down to Lord 
Curzon. 

Almost always their work has been carried on 
against native opposition and intrigue, in the face 
of active enmity or surrounded by cold hostility ; 
and it is always thankless. When Sir Robert 
Hart sailed from Peking, the largest interna- 
tional gathering ever seen there was assembled 
to bid him farewell; but among the crowd there 
was hardly a representative of the nation which 
he had served so long. 





Something of this great work and this fine 








spirit of service marks the career of Mr. Taft, 
the real creator of government in the Philip- 
pines, and that work has been hampered not 
only by the native opposition, which was to be 
expected, but by distrust and aspersion at home. 

Clearing the ground for the establishment of 
civilized government is work that involves suffer- 
ing, frequently if not always works some injus- 
tices, and is sometimes accompanied by cruelty ; 
but the Anglo-Saxon race may well be proud 
of its constructive work throughout the world. 
Wherever it has gone, democracy, too, has 
marched; and a greater degree of freedom for 
the common people has resulted. 


* ¢ 


MATILDA’S CONCERT PIECE. 


It is very hard to learn, and easy to forget; 
It will take her all the season just to do this one duet. 
Guy Wetmore Carryl. 


* ¢ 


BENEFICENT DIRT. 
cientifically considered, dirt is only matter 
S out of place, and economically considered, 
it is of the utmost use to civilization. 

‘*What an easy life we should have if there 
were no dirt!’’ said a lady to her washerwoman. 

**T shouldn’t, ma’am. I should starve,’’ re- 
plied Bridget, and she spoke for hundreds of 
thousands of women the world over. 

It would be interesting to discover how many 
hours of wage-earning work which may be called 
cleaning — including washing, ironing, scrub- 
bing, sweeping, dusting, polishing, cleansing— 
are done in one day among our eighty millions 
of people. A single institution like the Boston 
Public Library gives twenty-two thousand hours 
of work each year to scrubwomen alone. In 
cities the work goes on day and night. No 
sooner do sweeping and dusting stop in the homes 
of the town than an army of women with pails 
and mops invade the shops and offices, where 
they fight with dirt literally from night till 
morning. 

Busy as we are in America trying to keep 
clean, Holland excels us in the art. There the 
housewives scrub not only floors and windows 
and steps and sidewalks, but fences and electric- 
light poles, and one may even see a strong-armed 
maiden using hot soap-suds and a brush on a 
white tip-cart. Horses and cows are washed 
in Holland as regularly as children. ~ 

Moralists pleading for cleanliness do a double 
service—to the wage-earners as well as to man- 
kind at large. Fortunately for all concerned, 
the desire to be clean lies very deep in the 
noblest qualities of human nature. Wesley’s 
famous saying, ‘‘Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,’’ may be traced back hundreds of years to 
the wise teaching of the Jewish rabbi, Phinehas 
ben Yair: 

‘The doctrines of religion are resolved into 





carefulness ; carefulness into vigorousness; vig- 
orousness into guiltlessness; guiltlessness into | 
abstemiousness ; abstemiousness into cleanliness ; | 
cleanliness into godliness.’’ 


* | 
DRINK AND EMPLOYMENT. 


ore and more the idea is becoming effective | 

that the man who drinks cannot be | 

trusted in a responsible position. It is 

spreading among individual employers and 

among firms and corporations, and more and 

more the test of sobriety, or rather of total 
abstinence, is applied. 

In the case of workers on steel structures the 
test is sometimes even more severe, for they are 
not only forbidden to use alcoholic drink, but, in 
order to keep their nerves steady, are required to 
refrain at noontime from heavy eating. A large 
coal company in Pittsburg recently announced 
that miners who drink will be discharged, 
because disasters in mines have been caused by 
carelessness or incompetence, which in turn has 
been caused by drink. 

Never was there such a high sense as to-day 
of the personal responsibility of the individual 
man, and never such practical, scientific knowl- 
edge of the dependence of trustworthiness on a 
sane body and mind. Business, which is said 
to be sordid, is becoming the chief advocate of 
temperance. Many higher things are at issue 
in the liquor problem than day’s wages and 
capacity for labor, but the idealist sees that the 
strongest argument in a world of workers is 





the simple one: ‘*You cannot afford it.’’ 
® © 


EARTHQUAKES. 


week or two ago a despatch from Wash- 
A ington reported that the seismograph in 

that city recorded an earthquake about 
three thousand miles away. Practically every | 
such disturbance any where on the earth’s surface | 
is detected by the extremely delicate instruments | 
in use. There are about thirty thousand earth- 
quakes every year, but only a few of them are 
severe enough to cause any damage. 

Many governments engage in the work of 
studying earthquakes. Japan is a leader in this 
research, and has issued about seventy quarto 
volumes giving the results of investigations. 
It is now known where are the great ‘‘faults’’ 
in the earth’s crust. Students of seismology 
also think they can point out the location and 
the results of the tremendous convulsions that 
took place when the earth, in the process of | 














cooling, millions of years ago, first had a crust 
over its molten interior. 

For example, some of them, speculating on the 
fact that the coast-lines of Western Europe and 
Africa, if brought into contact with the eastern 
lines of Greenland, North and South America, 
would nearly fit together, fancy the time when 
this globe cracked from pole to pole, and formed 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

It may be thought that a study of earthquakes 
—their causes, their location and the laws gov- 
erning them—has no practical value. It is true 
that man is helpless against such disturbances, 
and can never hope to be otherwise than help- 
less. Yet it is most important to insurance 
companies to know where the risk from earth- 
quakes is great or small; and it is economically 
important to every person to know whether he 
must build his house or his warehouse with a 
view to withstanding earthquake shocks. 

An immense addition has been made to the 
stock of knowledge on this whole subject, and 
elaborate maps of the whole surface of the globe 
now show where the crust is weak, and where 
the slips that cause earthquakes are likely to 


occur. 
* ¢ 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


he members of the British House of Com- 

mons seem to be practically agreed on the 

new plan for higher education in Ireland. 
When the universities bill, introduced by the 
chief secretary for Lreland in March, was passed 
to a second reading last month there were only 
thirty-one votes in opposition. Both the Lib- 
eral and the Conservative leaders spoke in favor 
of it. 

The bill does not affect the old Dublin univer- 
sity, more commonly known as Trinity College ; 
but it establishes two new royal universities, 
one in Dublin and the other in Belfast, with 
such arrangements for organization and control 
as will put the Belfast university in charge of 
the Presbyterians and the Dublin institution in 
control of the Catholics. The Belfast university 
will take over the old Queen’s College in that 
city, and the Dublin university will include the 
Queen’s Colleges in Cork and Galway and the 
Royal University of Dublin, founded in 1880, 

This plan meets with favor because it is a 
frank recognition of the differing religious faiths 
in Ireland, and an attempt to give to the Prot- 
estants and the Catholics wide discretion in the 
management of the institutions for the education 
of their children. Considerable satisfaction is 
expressed, too, at the preservation unchanged 
of the Dublin institution founded by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1591, as the ‘‘College of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity near Dublin, Mother of 
the University.’’ This famous college has more 
than fifteen hundred students in its graduate 
and undergraduate schools. 


* # © 


he late King Carlos of Portugal was the only 

monarch of his time who devoted himself to 
scientific research for the good of his people. 
Becoming deeply impressed with the importance 
of fishertes to a large number of his subjects, he 
determined to study the distribution and habits of 
the different kinds of fish in the Portuguese seas. 
Beginning in 1896, he spent a part of each succeed- 
ing year until his death on his yacht, named 
Amelia, after his queen, personally superintending 
the work of sounding, dredging, the collection and 
preservation of specimens. But his services were 
not confined to the ocean, for he took an active 
interest in the welfare and pursuits of the agricul- 
tural people. ‘Dressed like one of themselves,” 
says Sir C. R. Markham in the Geographica/ 
Journal, “the king was well known on the hillsides 
and in the farmsteads.” He planned to prepare 
a complete manual of the birds of Portugal, and 
published two sections on the thrushes and war 
blers, containing notes on each bird, with his 
observations on its first appearance and departure, 
locality and habits, and thirty-nine large colored 
plates. The results of his oceanographic cam- 
paigns are given in six volumes, the title-pages 
having the simple statement, “par D.Carlos de 
Braganga”—“‘by Dom Carlos of Braganza.” 

n interesting experiment in moving troops is to 

be made by General Grant next month, whe) 
he plans to order the soldiers from half a dozen 
forts in the department of the East to a practise 
camp near Watertown, New York. The men wil! 
£o on foot, some nineteen miles, and others fow 
hundred and fifty; but they are all to arrive at th 
camp on the same day, and within three hours oi 
each other. Those who know how difficult it is 
to get the various organizations for a Memoria! 
day parade together on time will appreciate the 
size of the undertaking which General Grant has 
set himself. is: 
—. Colgate & Company have recent!) 

erected on their factory in Jersey City thi 
largest clock in the world. The dial is forty fee! 
in diameter. The picture on this page shows tli 
size of the hour-hand. It is fifteen feet long, ai 
the circumference marked by its tip is over eight 
eet. The point of the twenty-foot minute-ham 
travels more than half a mile a day. This is fas! 
time, but the clock is accurate, and will kee) 
punctual all the people in lower New York Cit 
and the harbor both by day and by night, for tl» 
hands and the numerals are lighted with electri: 
bulbs. as, 
My famous men have added to their fam: 

after the age of sixty, but it seldom happens 
that a man comparatively unknown attains a) 
international reputation after he is sixty-six years 
old. Mr. William de Morgan, a London tilemake! 
is one of these rare men. He tried to write a stor) 
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when he was a boy, and gave it up. He tried 
again about fifty years later, and his first novel, 
“Joseph Vance,” published in 1907, brought him 
instant recognition as a great literary artist, and 
the two novels which have come from him since 
then have been welcomed by the-critics as refresh- 
ingly different from the average work of the 
younger writers. Mr. de Morgan has lived long 
and observed much, and his books contain the 
result of his thinking, not on what Henry James 
onee called “the immitigability of the human 
predicament,” but on the goodness of the world 
and on the ultimate triumph of the right. General 
Grant, like Mr. de Morgan, astonished the world 
by the literary quality of his memoirs, written 
after he was sixty; and Lord Cromer, also older 
than sixty, in his recent book on modern Egypt, 
has been compared to another Cesar, telling the 
tule of the Gallic War. If all men had stopped 
producing at sixty, the world would have lost 
many of its great works. 


* ¢ 


BRENDA AND A CAREER. 


s soon as the dishes were washed, Brenda Har- 
low slipped up to her little attic room and 
read the letter for the tenth time. 

“What you want, Brenda,” Harriet had written, 
“is to come to New York. There are hard knocks, 
of course, but one expects them anywhere, and 
you have grit. Don’t dream of wasting your time 
over foolish little twopenny stories. You want 
to see life. A society reporter is the thing to aim 
at, and if you’ve nerve enough to hold out, I’ll help 
you to it. I thank my stars a thousand times a 
week that I’m not mewed up in a little country 
hole, teaching a dozen barefooted children. Here 
I’m having balls, concerts, companionship—iife ! 
I’m coming home for a few days, and we’ll talk it 
over then.” 

Brenda, with the letter in her hand, went slowly 
down to the sitting-room. Uncle Ben was sitting 
at one side of the table, reading his favorite paper, 
and Aunt Polly knitting upon the other. It was 
the way they always spent the evenings until 
nine o’clock. In Brenda’s mind bits of Harriet’s 
letter almost spoke themselves aloud. ‘“Mewed 
up in a little country hole—balls—concerts—life. 
And I can help you to it.” 

“Uncle Ben,” Brenda said, “I want to go to the 
city. I want to be a reporter like Harriet Putnam. 
She will get me a place. O Uncle Benjamin, I do 
so want to write—and—and—know about things!” 

Uncle Ben put down his paper. Aunt Polly 
dropped her knitting and her eyes were startled. 
Brenda, young and eager, faced them both. 

“Oh, won’t you let me go?” she cried. 

It was a long talk and a hard one for all of them, 
but at last it was decided that Brenda should 
have her way and go back to the city with Harriet. 
She could hardly wait for Harriet to come home. 
She danced and sang through the day, unconscious 
of Aunt Polly’s wistful eyes and Uncle Ben’s 
silences. Then Harriet came home. 

At first Brenda was dazed, then bewildered, 
then troubled. Was Harriet always like this— 
bold, inquisitive, impertinent? But Harriet only 
laughed at Brenda’s troubled face. 

“Mercy on us, child, you’ve got to hold your 
own!” she said. “Journalism isn’t a cinch, I can 
tell you. You’ve got to put your wits against other 
people’s, drag things out of them in spite of them- 
selves, outwit them when they try to throw you 
down. It’s all very well to talk of scruples, but 
you play the game to win.” 

That evening Brenda climbed once more to her 
room, and sat there in the dark a long time. At 
nine o’clock she came down. Uncle Ben was just 
winding the clock. He tried to speak cheerfully, 
but there was a quiver in his voice. 

“Next week when I wind this you’ll be seeing 
the world, Brenda.” Brenda buried her face on 
his old coat-sleeve. 

“I shall be seeing it from West Derby,” she 
said. “I—I can’t afford a literary career, Uncle 
Ben.” 

* © 


AS OTHERS HEAR US. 


“vo it’s readable enough,” said Mrs. Frayne, 
passing over a new novel to the member of 
the book club whose turn followed hers. “But 
it exasperated me so much I couldn’t enjoy it. 
An Englishman wrote it, and he’s taken an Amer- 
ican girl for his heroine. He means her for a lady, 
—breezy and a bit unconventional, but educated 
and refined,—and one minute she ‘cal’lates’ like a 
down-easter, and the next ‘reckons’ like a South- 
erner, and she spices her conversation with slang 
of all sorts, from the cowboy variety to that of the 
Bowery and the college. To cap the climax, she 
begins every other sentence with ‘Say!’ ” 

Mrs. Grayson laughed. ‘I should think it would 
be too absurd to be vexatious,” she remarked. 

“Perhaps that’s the way to look at it,” agreed 
Mrs. Frayne. “Only—I don’t like to think that 
that’s their idea of us. Of course some well-bred 
girls do use slang—but not such slang nor so much 
Slang. And whoever heard an American of edu- 
cation or breeding who addressed everybody with 
‘Say!’ ” 

“It can’t be usual,” agreed her hearer. She 
vudded, cautiously, “But there may be some Amer- 
‘cans who ought to know better and yet do it. 
We don’t always notice what we hear among our- 
selves, The first time I visited London a popular 
play was running, of which the hero’s favorite 
phrase, and the catchword of the piece, was ‘Why, 
certainly!’ John and I agreed that ‘Why, cer- 
tainly?’ was neither an Americanism nor even a 
common phrase in America, and we had never 
heard any one use it habitually. Well, I can 
assure you we began to, if we hadn’t before. It 
seemed as if every American we met for the rest 
of our trip couldn’t agree with us in any other 
form than ‘Why, certainly!’ ” 

“But ‘Why, certainly!’ doesn’t sound like ‘Say!’ 
It isn’t nearly as common and aggressive,” pro- 
—— Frayne. “I’m sure no nice American 
girl — 

There was a rush of swift feet on the stairs, and 
the door flew open. A bright-faced young girl 
ealled eagerly from the threshold: 

“Say, mother, can I go driving with Bess? She’s 


! 














here with her horse. All right—yes—got my 
wraps—so long!” She was gone again with a 
rush, and the door below banged thunderously. 

“The things girls do pick up at school!” mur- 
mured Mrs. Frayne, flushed and apologetic. “Such 
language as they never would hear at home. But 
you know how it is; you must have been through 
the same thing with Isabel.” 

“Why, certainly!” Mrs. Grayson agreed, con- 
solingly. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN NORWAY. 


he scope of women’s employment is much 

wider in Norway than with us, writes Mr. H. 
H. D. Pierce in the Atlantic Monthly. Even large 
public banquets are chiefly served by maids, and 
in the shops customers are waited upon, generally, 
by saleswomen. 


This is by no means confined to a few classes of 
shops, for 


retail trade, while women are not exclusively 
employed to wait upon customers, they decidedly 
predominate. In the banks also, 
and telegraph-office, and upon the railways women 
are much employed, not only in clerical capacities, 
but for work exclusively performed in America 
by men. 


In the University of Christiania both sexes at- 


tend the lectures indiscriminately and are upon 
the same footing. In the practise of medicine, 


and especially of dentistry, there are quite as | 
In a small | 


many female as male practitioners. 
block of buildings close to the legation I have 
counted the signs of six dentists, three of whom 
are women. Even in the law women are admitted 
to a. 
he hospitality of the homes is that truest hos- 
pitality which invites the guest to share in good 
cheer without ostentation or aw we Dinner is 
at three or four o’clock, served by trim, fresh- 
looking maids, and supper at eight, when, except 
on formal occasions, the guest is free to forage 
round the table for himself. Host and hostess 
drink the health of each guest with the word 
skaal, replied to by the eyes over the glass after 
drinking. Adjourning to the drawing-room, the 
ests thank both master and mistress of the 
10use, and on the next meeting never fail to say, 
“Thanks for the last time.” 
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ALL THERE. 


ld Lady Goodyear laid down the paper with a 
sigh, and looked over her spectacles at Grand- 
father Goodyear. “I feel quite ashamed when I 
remember our humble marriage notice,” she said. 


“ ‘Married in the First Congregational Church of 
Harborville, Abel Goodyear to Mary Lawton,’ ” 
chanted Grandfather Goodyear. “It read well, to 
my "8 

‘Yes, for those days, but not for present times,” 
said his old wife. “You know Anastasia Cum- 
mings’s daughter Laura married a ae and their 
daughter has just married Sophy Leavitt’s grand- 
son. His mother, Sophy’s child, married a 
Wilson.” 

“Well, what of all that?” inquired Grandfather 
Sot. rubbing his forehead in great confusion 
of mind. 

“Tt’s the fashion to keep all the family names,” 
said Old Lady Goodyear, severely. ‘You hear how 
grand it sounds. 

““*Married, at the home of the bride’s mother. 
Mrs. Frederick Coens to, by the Reverend 
Harold Lowden Kirkbright, Edith Smythe Cum- 
mings to George Broune Leavitt- Wilson.’ 

“Now there’s something for old Grandpa Broune 
- Grandma Smythe to proud of—if they were 
alive.’ 

“M-m!” said Grandfather Goodyear. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


tis satisfying to the soul occasionally to return 

a favor in the same coin. In the following inci- 
dent, told by Mr. Putnam in his “History of the 
25th Massachusetts Regiment,” such an exchange 
took place, the Yankee’s “guessing” getting the 
better of the Southerner’s “‘reckoning.” 


Private Anderson was a tall Yankee recruit. 
On one occasion he was taken prisoner in a thick 
fog. It was his habit to carry a small hatchet in 
his belt, and one of the first things his captors 
said to him was: 

“Well, Yank, I reckon we'll take that hatchet.” 

“T suppose you will, Johnny,” said Anderson, 
giving up the weapon. f 

As Anderson was being marched off in order to 
oin the captors’ company, he noticed that they 
nad completely lost their way in the fog. 

“Look here, Johnnies,” he remarked, coolly. 
“T was over this ground this very morning; I 
know where we are and where your men are. juli 
show you. Come on!” and he led off. 

The Confederates followed, and in less than two 
minutes Anderson had led them into the hands of 
the Federals. They saw the joke, but did not 
enjoy it. 

“Now, Johnny,” 


said Anderson, “I guess I'll 
take the hatchet.” 


* ¢ 


RELATIVE VALUES. 


he president of one of the minor colleges, says 


the Philadelphia Ledger, was sauntering down 
a shady lane one day in the early summer, when he 
met a tall, handsome youth. 


This youth had just been graduated. He was 
—_ poor and very intelligent. In all his courses 
he had taken honors, and in athletics also great 
honors had been his. 

“Well, Allen,” said the president, “through at 
last, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man. 

“And now what are you going to do?” 

“T hardly know yet, sir. have had two offers.” 

“Two? Wonderful!” 

“Yes, sir. One is from a scientific society, offer- 
ing me a secretaryship at five dollars a week, and 
the other is from a baseball magnate, offering a 
five years’ contract to pitch at five thousand dol- 
lars a season.” 
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A LOOK AHEAD. 


ueen Alexandra, of gracious presence herself, 

attended last spring’s annual Mansion House 
féte in London, and because of that auspicious 
fact there is a tale to tell, says a writer in Harper's 
Weekly, and worth the while. 


One of the diminutive flower maidens was both 
yretty and plump, and when her ay ay! stopped 
for an instant to smile down upon her, what did 
she do but put up her wee mouth for a kiss, which 
she received. 

“Molly!” gasped her astounded mother, after 
the distinguished visitor had passed on. “How 
could you?” 

Molly gave good reason. ‘I fought,” said she, 
“it ’ud be interestin’ to tell my grandchillern.” 





) th men and women; in jewelers’ and | 
silversmiths’, in fact, in almost every branch of | 


in the post- | 





Superior to Lemonade is 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with | 


Adv. 


sugar, makes a delicious summer drink. 








BUILT UP 
RIGHT FOOD GIVES STRENGTH AND BRAIN 
POW ER. 


The natural elements of wheat and barley, in- 
cluding the phosphate of potash, are found in 
Grape-Nuts, and that is why persons who are run 
down from improper food pick up rapidly on | 


Grape-N uts. 


“My system was run down by excessive night 
work,” writes a N. Y. man, “in spite of a liberal 


supply of ordinary food. 


“After using Grape-Nuts I noticed improvement 


at once, in strength, and nerve and brain power. 


“This food seemed to lift me up and stay with 
My 
weight increased 20 lbs. with vigor and comfort in 


me for better exertion, with less fatigue. 


proportion. 


“When travelling I always carry the food with 


me to insure having it.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 


igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
They are gen- 


appears from time to time. 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

BY BUTTONS MaDe OF WOOD 

PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 
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IS ATTACHED THIS WAY \ 93- 
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DEALER AND USER 
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IT’S THERE THE BUTTONS AND 
Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
50c, Mailed on receipt of price. FOR USE ON THIS 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY. HOSE SUPPORTER 
Makers, BOSTON, ONLY. 
































HOUSANDS of mothers— 
those of discriminating 
tastes—find it most satis- 
factory in style, service and 
economy to fit their children with 


Hydegrade | 


Galatea 


Wash Suits & Dresses 


These garments reveal how well 
children’s ready-to-wear clothing may 
be made. Surpassing in durability ; 
charming in beauty of color and pattern. 
Wash almost indefinitely without 
losing their brilliant freshness. 

At dealers everywhere in wide as- 
sortment of solid colors and fancy 
patterns. Look for Hydegrade on 
label in garment. 


























(Hydegrade) 


Galatea 


Wash Fabrics 


are obtainable at most stores in an 
extensive choice of colors and pat- 
terns. 20cents. If not at deal- 
er’s, write. Send for booklet. 

Be sure on the 


you see (hydegrade) selvage 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 
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Figure Out the Cost 
Before Decorating 


Your Walls 


The best of anything is gen- 
erally the highest priced, but 
Alabastine—the artistic, clean 
and durable wall covering—is 
an exception. Alabastine costs 
much less than wall paper, 
paint, burlap, or any of the 
customary wall coatings, and 
it’sagreat dealmore attractive. 

Alabastine, coming in many 
soft, velvety tints, is not only 
the most beautiful and dainty 
of wall coverings, but by using 
it you save money—and that’s 
worth considering. 


This Is How Alabastine 
Saves Money 


These figures are the results 
of actual experience. They 
show just how much Alabastine 
saves for the thrifty house- 
keeper: 


Cost per sq. yd. 

ED vince. cacsensess 1%4c 

Wall Paper .......scceseees c 

a 10c 

Wall Paper (Washable) ... 19¢ 

Burlap ........ eecccecccees 30c 
6 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


The saving is really more 
than is shown by the figures 
that we have given above, 
because you can apply Ala- 
bastine yourself—or if you 
want expert service, _ 
may rr a painter or dec- 
orator. hen, when your 

walls are once covered with 
Alabastine, you do not have 
to scrape it off when you wish 
to redecorate. Simply cover 
up the carpet and furniture, 
and apply another coat of Ala- 
bastine—and you may change 
the tint if you careto. This 
saves half the cost of redec- 
oration. 


The Artistic Wall Covering 


Alabastine is a powder, comes in 
properly labeled packages, and sells for 
50c. a package for the white, or 55c. a 
package for any of the tints. 

Alabastine will not rub off, or scale 
off. When it hardens it becomes a part 
of the walls. It will put brightness into 
a sordid and dingy room, for its smooth, 
cheerful and harmonious tints are artis- 
tically perfect. To use Alabastine it is 
necessary only to mix it with cold water 
and apply with a wide flat brush, 


Free Book 


Alabastine is sold by hardware, drug, 
paint and general stores. But if you 
want to know more about it before buy- 
ing a package, just make application like 
form below, send to us with your name 
and address, and a 2-cent U. S. stamp, 
and we will send you free our Alabastine 
book, which shows the various tints of 
Alabastine in colors—and tells you all 
about it. 

Or, if you will send us 10c. in U. S. 
stamps, we will forward a copy of 
“ Dainty Wall Decorations,” a valuable 
and beautifully printed book, crammed 
full of suggestions for home decoration. 
It tells how to estimate cost of materials, 
how to Alabastine a wall, and gives many 
admirable hints on arranging original 
color schemes. 


The Alabastine Co., 
925 Grandville Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dept. Z, 105 Water St., New York City. 





Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I am interested in decorating my home at small expense. 


me free book for which find 2 5. stamp. 
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SERGEANT JONES 
m OF TENNESSEE 





eo through Luzon Lawton swept, 

And harried the Tagals fast and far, 

Until by night, if their pickets slept, 

They would rouse from dreams in a shake 
of fear, 

Thinking their tireless foe was near 

To smite by the light of the tropic star. 


North through Luzon Lawton swept, 
(The bravest of all the brave was he!) 
And with his column that never crept 
Was one whose spirit to his was twinned ; 
Danger? He laughed it down the wind! 
Sergeant Jones of Tennessee! 


Fronting the Filipino line, 

One morn as the resting soldiers lay, 
Hearing the mausers whir and whine, 
He saw the folds of a battle-flag 

In the sultry breezes rise and sag 
Beyond where a river wound its way. 


What did the daring sergeant do? 
Tightened his trooper’s belt by a hole, 
Slipped from the shelter of thick bamboo, 
Swam the ooze of the sluggish stream, 
With its rows of bayonet-reeds agleam, 
And forward over the rice-fields stole. 


Over the rice-fields stole, and then 
Leaped at the banner, and clutched it fast 
In the very face of the riflemen ; 

And, ere they rallied from palsied dread, 
Back with the captured flag he sped 

With never a look behind him cast. 


Around him, like invisible bees, 

The bullets buzzed in a deadly band 
From the rifles of his enemies; 

They plowed the ground behind, before, ~ 
But he reached the dip of the river shore 
Unscathed, the banner within his hand. 


Oh, what a cheering, rank on rank, 
Down the length of the line there ran, 
Greeted him as he climbed the bank! 
Swelled about him and surged—and we 
Fling it back to him over the sea, 
Valiant-hearted American! 
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THE MINISTER’S GUEST. 


he city was passing 
\) T through a period of so- 
Ay called reform. The min- 
XN ister had conducted an in- 
\ vestigation, and preached a 
sermon in which he de- 
nounced the alliance of the 
officers of the law with the 
breakers of the law. There 
was protest, ridicule, charge of notoriety- 
hunting, a demand that he prove his statements, 
and then a feeble and spectacular attempt at 
reformation. 

The minister’s friends were divided in senti- 
ment. Some said he had acted unwisely, others 
commended him for his courage. A law-and- 
order league rallied to his support; money was 
contributed for the expenses of courts and pub- 
licity ; some bad men were fined ; a few notorious 
places were closed; the police assumed a tem- 
porary and reluctant vigilance; and the world 
moved on in its accustomed and indifferent 
way. 

While the matter was at its height, the min- 
ister was advised to keep his study door locked, 
and to be sure that the janitor or some other 
person was within call whenever he was in his 
study, either alone or with an unknown caller ; 
and the advice was not unreasonable, as two or 
three experiences proved. Yet the minister was 
unaccustomed to precautions of this character, 
and the way to his study from the street was 
well known and often travelled, both by good 
men and bad. 

One day there came a knock at his door, and 
he called, ‘‘Come!’’ There entered a heavy 
and determined-looking man, much the worse 
for drink, whose menacing advance at once 
revealed the purpose of his call. The minister 
looked about for something to use in his defense, 
and saw nothing better than the ruler on his 
table, and that was neither heavy nor strong. 

“Sit down,’’ he said; but the man did not 
sit. 

‘*l’ve come to see the man that has been 
telling those lies,’’ said the visitor. 

‘*Sit down,’’ again said the minister. 
is your name?’’ 

The visitor answered with an oath. 

But in that instant there came to the minister 
a recollection so swift it seemed a revelation, 
and he said, ‘‘I know your name. You are my 
college classmate, Joe Bailey.’’ 

The visitor stopped as if struck, and then 
asked, ‘‘Are you Billy Powell ?’’ 

‘*Certainly I am,’’ said the minister. 
you know my name?”’ 

“‘T knew the name, but it never occurred to 
me that Billy Powell had become a preacher. 





‘*What 


**Didn’t 
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They’d sooner have thought it of me twenty 
years ago. ” 

‘“*So they would, Joe. Where have you 
been? ‘They have asked after you at class re- 
unions. They lost sight of you altogether. I 
didn’t know what had become of you.’’ 

Joe’s answer was a groan. 

“I'd better go, Billy. I didn’t know it was 
you. We don’t have much in common.’’ 

** Yes, we have! We have memories in 
common, many of them. And that isn’t all. 
Hold on, Joe! You’re not going! We’re going 
to get acquainted again !’’ 

It was a sad story of a man whose brilliant 


life prospects had been wrecked by his bad | ;, pu 


habits, and who had dropped utterly out of the 
knowledge of his old friends, and become a 
fugitive from home and love and restraint. His 
life was not worth saving now, he said. He 
might as well finish it up in the way he had 
been going. But the old friend stood with his 
back against the door and would not let him go. 

‘*Never, Joe!’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll never consent 
to let you go to the bad. If you go, you shall 
not go friendless !’” 

A week later Joe, clothed and in his right 
mind, sat down to dinner in the parsonage with 
the minister’s family. And then he set forth 
to win back his lost character by hard work 
and faith in God and the help of his old-time 


friend. 
* © 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


he new Institute of Zoélogical Psychology 
T has a plant on a farm in the neighborhood 

of Paris. The exact location, the New York 
Sun’s correspondent says, is kept secret, to avoid 
hindrance to the work by crowds of merely curious 
visitors. The property includes meadows and 
barn-yards, a wood of considerable size, and a 
large pond stocked with fish. There are spacious 
buildings, including modern stables, a riding- 
school, stalls for isolating animals under special 
observation, an aquarium and a laboratory. On 
the roof of the main building is a dove-cote. 


How far the desire to study the habits of livin 
creatures under natural conditions may be carrie 
is illustrated in the fact that a complete diving 
apparatus has been provided in which observers 
descend to the bottom of the pond. There the 
remain for hours, until the fish become accustome 
to their presence, and follow their natural impulses 
in laying and feeding. The student is thus en- 
abled to note their habits at first hand. 

The other extreme of observation is the con- 
struction of sheltered platforms in the branches 
of trees, where students sit through the night 
armed with an electric flashlight to watch the 
doings of owls, bats and nocturnal insects. 

One of the conclusions reached by the students 
of the institute is that some animals possess a 
special sense by which they can detect the pres- 
ence of water even thou they cannot see it. 


The experiments were undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of David Allen, a resident of Australia and a 
corresponding member, who wrote to the institute 


of his experiences with sheep and cattle when 
being driven across country. In a place where 
the presence of water was wholly unexpected, he 
says, “the leading animals would suddenly lift 
their heads and draw long breaths. Then they 
would abandon the beaten tracks and start running 
through the brush.” Sometimes they would run 
a mile and a half to two miles, and could not be 
pa by the drivers, their course invariably 
leading to a pond or spring hitherto unknown. 

The experiments were made on a water-rat. 
First its eyes were blinded bya bandage, and then 
it was placed in a turntable, which was whirled 
round until all sense of direction must have been 
obliterated. Upon being released, without a 
moment’s hesitation it started directly for the 
pond, several hundred yards distant. 

Frogs and toads were taken to a distance of 
three or four miles from water and turned loose. 
It seemed to take them only a few seconds to 
locate the water. One old blind toad showed the 
instinct in the same degree as the others. 

The nature or source of this is not yet clearly 
discerned. The observers have named it the sense 
of humidity. They believe it consists in a percep- 
tion of the direction in which the atmosphere con- 
tains most moisture. An effort will made to 
discover whether any men possess it. 

Among the subjects of investigation is the sight 
of birds and the homing instinct of the carrier- 
pigeon. Many of the members of the institute are 
nelined ‘to consider this a phenomenon of far 
sight. They have been taking by triangulation 
the height to which the birds soar, and from that 

a out the radius of vision they attain. A 
bird which reaches a height of eight hundred 

ards can see objects more than sixty miles dis- 
ant, and that they are = enough to 
recognize them cannot be doubted. At three miles 
a — can descry the carcass of a kid hung on 
a pole. 
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A BOY’S HOUSEKEEPING HINTS. 


he mothers and fathers in New York’s great 
- Jewish center may be slow to profit by 

example, but social workers in the East 
Side Ghetto and in the two Jewish colonies in 
Brooklyn say that an object-lesson in living is 
rarely given to the children without results. The 
desire to be first in everything that he does, which 
is one of the most noticeable traits of the Jewish 
child, and his unusual quickness of observation 
work together to a practical end. There is a boy 
in one of Brooklyn’s colonies, mentioned in the 
New York Evening Post, who is a brilliant case in 
point. 


He is the eldest of six children. His mother, 
who is twenty-eight, is but thirteen years his 
senior, and their relations are peculiarly close. 
There is little by way of example that is not 
observed by this boy. is mother testifies to the 
fact that she could never keep her house as clean 
as it is without his help. 

It was he who reported to his mother that ‘the 
ladies’’—the social workers in the neighborhood— 
had a white cloth, with another white cloth under 
it, upon their table. 

His mother explained that they were too poor 
to have table-cloths. Without a word more upon 
the subject, the boy went to work for a near-by 
pane on Saturdays, after his synagogue worship 
nour. In a short time he had earned enough to 
buy three cheap white table-cloths. These he 
purchased himself, and proudly carried to his 
mother. 

The first evening that the table was decked out 
in its new finery the boy seemed not as happy as 
his mother had expected. She asked him why 
he was not satisfied. He explained that two cloths 
should have been used. “The ladies” used two, 
and although he had not seen why before, he now 








realized that it was to keep the table from show- 
> 

hat was several months ago, and ever since 
then that oer has washed and ironed the table- 
cloths himself rather than forego the delight of 
their use. 

The workers explained to him the use of the 
peeeet eloth under their linen cloth, and made 

im supremely ant g by suggesting that a white 
oilcloth would serve the purpose for him. 

The table-cloth in that home has helped in many 
ways toward greater neatness among the children, 
who immediately took steps toward acquiring 
better table manners. 

The table-cloth has proved the source of much 
mirth to the workers, and the source of woe amon 
many of the neighbors, for the struggles for it an 
with it have been many and varied, and sometimes 
tragic, for several sets of dishes have been dragged 
to their destruction by the small child upon the 
floor, who never had the corners of a table-cloth 

ll before, and made the most of his first 
opportunity. 


LONESOME IN TOWN 


ay John G. Nethardt— 


CAy<-Op 
WEES SID 


he long day wanes, the fog shuts down, 
The eave-trough spouts and sputters ; 
The rain sighs through the huddled town 
And mumbles in the gutters. 






The emptied thoroughfares become 
Long streams of eery light; 

They issue from the mist and, dumb, 
Flow onward out of sight. 


The snarling trolley grumbles past, 
Its snapping wire glows; 

Again where yon pale light is cast 
The hackman’s horses doze. 


In vain the bargain windows wink, 
The passers-by are few: 

The grim walls stretch away and shrink 
In dull electric blue. 


A stranger hurries down the street, 
Hat dripping, face aglow: 

O happy feet, O homing feet, 
I know where mine would go! 


For oh, far over hills and dells 
The cows come up the lane, 

With steaming flanks and fog-dulled bells 
A-tinkle in the rain. 


* ¢ 


“DON’T WORRY.” 


is name was Hezekiah Doolittle, and he 

H was blessed with a sanguine temperament. 

When he proposed to Annie Warner, she 

inquired what means he had with which to support 

a wife. “None whatever,” said the cheerful Heze- 

kiah, “‘but poverty is no disgrace, and some day I 
expect to strike it rich.” 


They were married and went to live with 
Annie’s parents, “until something turned up.” 
Hezekiah passed by the small jobs, oe or 
someting big, but he was always on hand for 
meals. 

Annie fretted because they were a burden on 
her parents, and chided him for his inaction. 

“Don’t worry,” said he. “It will spoil your 
beauty.” 

Hezekiah lived up to his own creed and refused 
to mg no matter how great the provocation. 
Even when Annie’s parents turned them out he 
was perfectly calm. “The Lord will provide!” he 
exclaimed, placidly; but his wife wasted no time 
in talk. She rented a small cottage, bought some 
furniture on credit, and took in washing. 

“The debt on the furniture will soon be due,” 
she reminded him one day. 

“*Never trouble trouble until trouble troubles 
you,’ ” quoted Hezekiah. 

So his wife did plain sewing at night to increase 
their scanty income. Then a baby was born, and 
Annie was unable to work. ‘‘What shall we do?” 


she cried. 

“Don’t worry. It will injure your health,” 
soothed Hezekiah. “I am still expecting some- 
thing to turn up.” 

Annie’s folks helped them for a year, and then 
she rented a larger house and took in boarders. 

“The rent will soon be due,” she told her hus- 
lanced anxiously at the calendar. 

hought for the morrow,” reprove 
Hezekiah. “The morrow will take thought for 
the things of itself.” 

Annie worked harder. Her cares increased as 
the family increased; and she lost her beauty, her 
health and her temper. 


“You worry too much,” remonstrated her hus- 
—. Pet a don’t you take a hopeful view of life, 
as Ido 


Human endurance has its limits, and the end 
came atlast. Annie died of overwork, her parents 
took the children, and the hopeful Hezekiah was 
left to shift for himself. 

“The world owes me a living,” said he, so he 
took to the road. Ashe tramped out of the village 
past the little country ceme ry his eyes sought 
out the unsodded grave of his wife, and’ he sighed. 

“The ways of Providence are inscrutable,” he 
murmured, resignedly. “She was a good wife, 
but she would worry.’ 
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A COURTEOUS REPROOF. 


s the mouths of babes are frequently the doors 
A of wisdom, so the acts of that grown-up 
child, the savage, are sometimes good 
guides along the path of true courtesy. The 
account of Col. James Smith, in “Incidents of 
Border Life,” goes to prove that the lesson of con- 
sideration is not always to be learned only from 
the mighty, and that considerate politeness is not 
an exclusive possession of civilization. 


Tecaughretanego was a warrior chief, sixty 
years of age. He was afflicted with attacks of 
rheumatism in his legs. but he bore the pain with 
wonderful patience. After the chief had recovered 
from one of these attacks, Colonel Smith chanced 
to be present at the Indian’s thanksgiving service. 
The chief burned tobacco and prayed. The refrain 
of “Oh, ho, oh, ho!” expressed ardent emotion. 

“O Great Being, I thank Thee that I have ob- 
tained the use of my legs again,’”’ he prayed, “that 
I am now able to walk about and hunt turkeys 
without feeling pain and misery. Oh, ho, oh, ho! 

“Grant that my knees and ankles may be right 
well, that I may be able but to run and jump logs 
as I did last fall. Oh, ho, oh, ho! 

“Grant that on the journey I now take I ma 
frequently kill ars. Grant that we may kill 
ay of turkeys that we may stew with our fat 

“ar meat. Oh, ho, oh, ho! 

“O Great Being, Thou knowest how matters 
stand; Thou knowest that I am a great lover of 
tobacco, and though I know not where I may get 

















any more, I now make a present of the last I have 
unto Thee as a free offering. Therefore I expect 
that Thou wilt hear and grant these requests, and 
I, Thy servant, will return thanks and love Thee 
for Thy gifts.” 

Colonel Smith was amused by this unusual form 
J — and he did not conceal the fact. 

S$ he: 


“He went through the scene with much solem- 
nity. I remained duly composed until he came to 
the tobacco. That excited in me a kind of merri- 
ment. I insensibly smiled. The chief was dis- 
pleased, and he said to me: 

“*Brother, I have something to say to you, and 
[hope you will not be offended when I tell you of 

our fault. You know when you read your books 
will not let any one disturb you, but now, when 
I was praying, I saw you laugh. 

“*T do not think you look upon praying as a 
foolish thing. I think you pray yourself. But 
you may think my manner of praying foolish. If 
so, you —. in a friendly manner, to instruct 
me, and not make sport of sacred things.’ ” 

Itis —— to know that the offender acknowl- 
edged his error and was properly ashamed of his 
unseemly levity. 

& 


MORALS AND CUSTOMS. 


odging customs duties is rather a fashion- 
LD able proceeding, and the law that permits 

foreign residents to bring in anything “nec- 
essary for the comfort or convenience of their 
journey, in accordance with their station in life,” 
tends to an undemocratic discrimination, says a 
writer in the Outlook. Asa rule, it is the women 
who give the most trouble, for they never willingly 
surrender to the inevitable. It is interesting, 
furthermore, to notice what exceedingly childlike 
devices are employed by the would-be smugglers. 


Not hong ago a fashionable woman of fine appear- 
ance an racious manners arrived with her 
daughter. The girl’s eyes were closed, and her 
mother was leading her. She led her up to the 
actin os surveyor and explained that her 
daughter had recently gone blind, and was in so 
dangerously nervous and hysterical a state that, 
as a special favor, she wished they would pass her 
trunks through without inspection, because she 
feared that the excitement of having her trunks 
gone through might do the girl serious injury. 

After kg | genuine expressions of regret and 
sympathy, the acting deputy directed one of the 
uniformed inspectors to make as swift and incon- 
spicuous an inspection of these particular trunks 
as possible. 

he trunks were found full of dutiable goods. 
Both mother and a flew into a temper, and 
the daughter’s eyesight miraculously returned. 

It will be remembered that at the time of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s funeral all business was sus- 
pended for the five minutes during which his coffin 
was being lowered into the grave. At that time 
the ——— of a large French steamer were 
hav ng their baggage examined. Of course the 
examination was stopped, and all the men un- 
covered. 

A very large man, standing cone yg ge | in the 
center of the dock, did not remove his silk hat. 
One of the inspectors, acting as a detective in 
civilian’s clothes, stole up behind this imposing 
wry and Suess his hat off with an um- 

a A dozen silver spoons clattered on the 
pier. 

* ¢ 


GRAPPLING AN EAGLE. 


he Seattle Post-Intelligencer relates a curious 

adventure which befell a sportsman not long 

ago. A Mr. Palmer was hunting in the 
upper Naches valley, and as he was descending 
the side of a jagged cafion after a day of fruitless 
toil, was suddenly arrested in his course by a 
furious whirl of wings passing near him. 


Quickly turning, he beheld a blue-winged grouse 
fleeing before a monster eagle. Both birds passed 
almost within reach of his gun-barrel. Instantly 
Mr. Palmer brought his gun to his shoulder an 
fired at the grouse. 

The result of the shot was remarkable. One of 
the shots in the charge grazed the skull of the 
eagle, and as the grouse fell dead, its pursuer took 
a headlong tumble and dropped beside the bird. 
Mr. Palmer ran down the hill to bag his game. 

There before him, apparently dead, lay one of 
the biggest American eagles he had ever seen. 
All at once the apperentty dead bird yy to flap 
its huge wings. Mr. Palmer seized it by its nec! 
and feet and carried it down the cafion to his 
wage. Then he discovered he had a problem to 
deal with. He did not dare to release the eagle’s 
feet lest his face and hands should be torn by the 
sharp claws. Neither did he cherish the idea of 
letting 50 of the creature’s neck and taking chances 
of its wings and beak. 

He climbed into the rear of the wagon, placed 
one foot on the eagle’s neck, and with one hand 
held its two feet while with the other he reached 
for the halter rope. With this he succeeded in 
tying the legs, after which he tied the bird to the 
bottom of the wagon. 

During this time Mr. Palmer had been subjected 
to a severe drubbing by the wings of the eagle. 
His hat was knocked off, and his face was battered 
until it looked as if he had just emerged from the 
— ring. 

he eagle was put on exhibition. It measured 
seven feet and five inches from tip to tip. 


*® ¢ 


SHE KNEW THE PLACE. 

he elderly matron with the bundles, who 
T was journeying to a point in Wisconsin, and 

occupied a seat near the middle of the car, 
had fallen asleep. On the seat in front of her sat 
a little boy. The brakeman opened the door of 
the car and called out the name of the station 
the train was approaching. The elderly woman 
roused herself with a jerk. 


“Where are we, Bobby?” she asked. . 
“TI don’t know, grandma,” answered the little 


boy. 
Dian't the brakeman say something just now?” 
“No. He just stuck his head inside the door 
and sneezed.” 


an me with these things, Bobby!” she ex- 
claimed, hurriedly. ‘This is Oshkosh. It’s where 
we get off.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Serve, ant—servant. 

2. Philip Sheridan. Sir John Moore. 
Frietchie. Miles Standish. ; 

3. Acorn, cornea, Capricorn, cornice, Cornelia ; 
parallel, impair, repair; peculiar, treacle, grasp. 

4. Heathen —hen= heat + her = heather — heai 
= her +on= heron. . 

5. Mutton chops, veal cutlets, tenderloins, calf's 
liver, sausage, sugar-cured hams, hamburg steak 
smoked sausage, dressed turkeys, spring lamb 
partridges, wienerwurst, headcheese,sweetbreads 
spareribs, boneless ham, pickled souse, fillet © 
beef. 

6. Mouse. 

7. The answer was the first name after one cor 
taining the name of some living creature, as lion, 
cat, man. 


Barbara 
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FLAG DAY. 
By Herbert O. McCrillis. 


oot! Toot! Rub-a-dub-dub! came from down the 

T street, and it made Grandpa Sturdy, who sat dozing 

in the sun, start up suddenly and look to see what 
gallant soldiers were coming. 

First came Capt. Tommy Rankin, acting as drum-major, 
with his sister’s muff worn for a fur hat, and an umbrella 
fora baton. Behind him came a troop of children wearing 
all sorts of military decorations—helmets, epaulets and 
paper caps. One boy carried a large flag, and one of the 
girls was singing through a comb. 

Grandpa rose and went out to the gate as they came 
near. Then, just as they came close, he took off his hat 
and gave them a military salute—for grandpa was a soldier 
once—and held up his hand for them to stop just a moment. 

‘‘Company, halt !’’ commanded Tommy, in a loud tone. 
‘Parade, rest! Salute! Attention!’’ And they obeyed. 

‘*What company is this?’’ said grandpa, smilingly. 

‘*We are the minutemen, grandpa,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘We 
are going out to Concord to keep Flag day. Our teacher 
was going to have a celebration to-day, but she is sick, so 
we have made a procession, and are going to march by her 
house to show her how we can remember the flag.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ said grandpa, saluting the flag. ‘‘I can 
do that if my grandfather was what we call a redcoat.’’ 

“Your grandfather a redcoat?’’ cried all the boys, 
in a breath. ‘‘Did he ever tell you anything about it?’’ 

“Oh, yes, he told us about going to America to fight the 
rebels, and what a lot of British soldiers there were in Boston, 
who all laughed at the idea of the plain country farmers and 
workmen being able to fight the king’s own fine troops; and 
granddad thought so with all the rest, he said. Well, they 
found out that day that the rebels could fight, after all. Let 
me see, what day was that, boys?’’ 

‘April 19, 1775,’’ said Tommy, echoed by the others. 

**Yes, yes. You have got that learned, haven’t you? Grand- 
father said that all through that long, hard march from Concord 
back to Boston they were fighting. They were ashamed to be 
beaten by those they had made fun of. 

‘‘Every stone wall, every large rock or tree seemed to have 
an American behind it. He said it was wonderful how those 
farmers could shoot. Dozens of the Englishmen fell and died 
there in the road. Granddad told us how they struggled on, 
tired, wounded, thirsty, and almost ready to give up. Finally 
most of them got back to Charlestown, and were safe. But all 
day long, and most of the night before, they had had to march. 

“‘And they didn’t do what they went out for, either, for the 
Americans had carried off the guns and powder they went to 
destroy. The night before they marched out gaily enough, ex- 
pecting to have no trouble, and only a trip into the country in 
the fine spring air. 

“But the trip became a terrible battle, and began a great 
war. And ever since America and England have been two 
separate nations, 

“Grandfather went back to England very soon, and as he 
couldn’t march and fight any more, he got a pension from the 
king and stayed in England all his life. 

‘He liked America, and always said that now there was 


AS IT SEEMS TO HIM. 


By Edna B. Holman. 


he bright sun is a little boy who runs around our sky 

| watch him going by. 

I like to see him stand 

Behind our house, all red and glad, above my pile of sand. 

By nap-time he’s gone part way round, peeps in my room at me, 
And while | rest he plays outside behind my apple - tree. 

The little sun walks toward the pines all through the afternoon 
Because he hears his mother call, “Come, boy, to cribby soon!” 
His mother heaps big clouds of pink for covers on his bed, 

And on a pillow soft and blue she lays his yellow head. 

| used to wonder how the crib could be in front at night, 

And yet behind our house the sun could wake up at daylight. 

I've thought it out: All through the dark his mother’s kind, strong hand 
Just wheels his crib on round the sky, back to my pile of sand. 


To meet his mother every night. 
At six he jumps out of his crib. 
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peace, and the new country promised so much, he would like 


to go there to live; but he never did. My father brought us | 


over, though, when I was sixteen. So I am an American, if 
my grandfather was one of the redcoats who fought at Lexing- 
ton in America.’’ 

‘‘T’d rather have a grandfather that was a minuteman,’’ said 
one of the boys. 

‘*Perhaps the great-grandfathers of some of you fought the 
redcoats,’’ said Grandpa Sturdy. ‘‘But I am not ashamed to 
tell you that my grandfather wore one of the king’s red-and- 
white uniforms and carried a British gun. The soldiers were 
doing their duty bravely enough. It was the king and the men 
with him who were to blame for the battle. Well, boys, march 
on again, march along. Stand up for your flag. It is my flag, 
too, and I love it. Always be ready to be minutemen for the 

”? 

‘Attention, company! 
shouted the captain. 

Away went the procession to the teacher’s house, their flags 
waving gaily and the flowers they were carrying nodding their 
heads, while Grandpa Sturdy settled back in his easy chair. 


Carry arms! Forward, march!’’ 


THE 
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EXPERIMENTS. 
By Alice V. L. Carrick. 


ill had come home from college for a few days, 
W and as it was a rainy day, he called his small 
sister into the library. 

‘*Nothing doing to-day, Bess,’’ he said. 
want me to play with you?’’ 

**You wouldn’t care for any of the sit-still games, like 
dolls and things,’’ complained Bess. 

Will thought for a moment. ‘‘No, I haven’t played 
dolls since my freshman year in college,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
think I’m rather too old for that now. But once, when 
I was sick, I got a lot of comfort out of just fussing 
round with things, and I learned to do some experiments, 
—at least, I called them that,—and I’ll show some of 
them to you now. First run and get me a silver table- 
spoon and some string, and I’ll teach you how to ring 
the ‘Bells of Cologne.’ ’’ 

When Bessie had brought them to her brother he took 
the spoon, tied the thread round the lower part of the 
handle, and wound the long ends round Bessie’s fore- 
fingers. 

‘‘Now, just put your fingers tight in your ears,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Then stand off, and hit the bowl of the spoon 
against the table.’’ 

The little girl did as she was told, and her face lighted 
up with the happiest, most surprised smile! Any one 
in the room would have seen only a little girl knocking a spoon 
with a jingling-jangling noise; but in her ears sounded long, 
glorious peals of silver bells, each note different, and more 
beautiful, she thought. 

‘Do you hear it, Will?’’ she cried. 
Oh, isn’t it lovely !’’ 

Her brother smiled. ‘‘No, I can’t hear what you do,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You see, that’s what they call an experiment in sound. 
The sound-waves run up from the bow] of the spoon all along 
the string into your ears.’’ 

For a long while Bessie rang the ‘‘ Bells of Cologne’’ ; then 
Will showed her how a drop of mercury could be separated into 
a hundred parts, and yet join together again in a round, shining 
drop that ran round and round the saucer, ‘‘just like a quick 
little silver bug,’’ Bessie said. 

‘*T like experiments, Will,’’ said Bessie. 
any more?’’ 

‘‘Not any I could do now,”’ said her brother. ‘‘But some 
time, if you’ll soak a piece of shoe thread all night in very, very 
salt water, and then dry it out, I’ll tie a ring to one end of it, 
and the other end I’1ll fasten round the electric fixture. Then 
I’ll light it, and let it burn all the way down, and still the ring 
won’t fall.’’ 

‘*Why won’t it, Will?’’ demanded his sister. 

‘*Well, just because the salt crystals are so placed that they 
are strong enough to bear the weight even when the thread is 
nothing but ashes. That’s all I can tell you now. You’ll 
have to wait until you take a course in chemistry and physics 
before you really understand.’’ 

‘‘And when I get to college I’m going to,’’ said Bessie, as she 
ran back to ring again her new-found Bells of Cologne. 


‘Don’t you 


‘Do you hear it, too? 


**Don’t you know 


FUNSHINE CLOSET. 


By Marion Beattie. 


hen all the world seems gloomy, and all the sky is gray, 
And all we children fret because it is a rainy day, 
The funshine closet’s opened wide, and games and toys brought out, 
And right away we start to laugh and quite forget to pout. 
The funshine closet’s always locked, except on rainy days, 
Or when some one of us is sick and needs diverting plays. 
And there are things for pleasant work, and games and knives and twine; 
Not having them on every day, they do seem extra fine! 
You surely must try funshine, a substitute for sunshine ; 
You soon forget a stormy day while busy with the funshine! 
But though you have no closet, and your mother can’t amuse, 
All children have funshiny days whenever they may choose; 
For being good and happy when forced to play indoors, 
Will always make a funshine day, no matter how it pours. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 











ACs Currency Bill, embody- 
ing some of the features both of the Aldrich 
and the Vreeland bills, was agreed upon by the 
conferees of the two Houses of Congress, May 
27th, and reported to the House, which adopted 
it after a brief debate, by a vote of 166 to 140. 
The emergency currency provided for in the 
bill is limited to $500,000,000. It may be based 
either on state, county or municipal bonds, as 
in the Aldrich bill, or on commercial paper, 
as in the Vreeland bill; but a higher rating is 
given to the first class of securities, and the 
amount of currency which may be issued on 
the commercial paper basis is limited to 40 per 
cent. of the capital of the bank applying for 
the privilege, instead of 100 per cent., as in the 
Vreeland bill. A time limit of three years is 
fixed for the operation of the bill. 
& 


A meee Session.—More trea- 
ties were ratified by the Senate during the 
recent session than for many years previously. 
These conventions mark great progress toward 
the settlement of international differences by 
arbitration instead of by war. Among them are 
11 agreements resulting from the Peace Confer- 
ence last year at The Hague, and general arbitra- 
tion treaties with Great Britain, Japan, France, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Mexico, Portugal, 
the Netherlands, Sweden and Denmark. ‘The 
whole number of international agreements rati- 
fied was 37. ® 


x Agreement with Great Britain pro- 
vides for an adjustment of the long-standing 
boundary dispute with the Dominion of Canada, 
regulates the inland fisheries, and opens the 
way for a settlement of the Newfoundland fish- 
eries question through The Hague Tribunal. 

% 


nother Prohibition State.—A state 
prohibitory law, enacted at the last session 
of the North Carolina Legislature, was sub- 
mitted to a referendum May 26th, and was 
adopted by the vote of the people by a majority 
of more than 40,000. North Carolina is the fifth 
Southern state to adopt prohibition. The others 
are Oklahoma and Georgia, where the law is 
already in force, and Alabama and Mississippi, 
where it takes effect January 1, 1909. 
& 


 ypccregceneisay Speed Records have been 
again broken by the Cunard line steamship 
Lusitania. The steamship left Daunt’s Rock 
May 17th, at 11.35 a.m., and sailing over the 
long course, reached the Sandy Hook Light-ship 
May 22d, at 2.55a.m. The voyage was made 
in 4 days, 20 hours and 22 minutes; the hourly 
speed average was 24.83 knots; and the best 
run for a single day was 632 knots. In all 
three particulars the ship surpassed all previous 


records. ® 


pram France and Russia.—Personal 
meetings with other rulers have been a stri- 
king feature of King Edward’s reign, and have 
contributed greatly to the promotion of a better 
understanding among European governments. 
The latest instances of this form of diplomacy 
are a visit made by President Falli¢res to London 
the last week in May, and a visit this week by 
King Edward to Emperor Nicholas of Russia, at 
Reval, on the Gulf of Finland. This meeting 
has been for several years in contemplation, but 
circumstances have compelled its postponement. 
& 


> Politics.—The Liberal government 
received encouragement at the election in 
the Stirling district, May 22d, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. The Liberal candidate was Mr. 
A. Ponsonby, who was for a long time 
Sir Henry’s private secretary. The district, 
which had been represented by his chief for 40 
years consecutively, gave him a majority of 
1,361 in a total poll of 6,375. This is a larger 
majority than Sir Henry ever obtained when 
there were opponents in the field against him. 
——The education bill, one of the most warmly 
contested measures before the present Parlia- 
ment, passed its second reading in the House of 
Commons, May 20th, after a three days’ debate, 
by a vote of 370 to 206. 
cS 

ecent Deaths.—Francois Edouard Joa- 

chim Coppee, the well-known French poet 
and dramatist, died May 23d, aged 66 years. — 
Gov. John Sparks of Nevada died May 22d, in 
the 65th year of his age, after a long illness. He 
had served in both branches of the legislature, 
and as lieutenant-governor before he was elected 
to a four years’ term as governor in 1902, and 
was reélected in 1906. He was a Democrat. — 
Rear-Admiral Arent Schuyler Crowninshield, 
U.S. N., retired, died May 27th, aged 65. Ad- 
miral Crowninshield entered the service in 1863 ; 
participated in some of the important naval 
operations of the Civil War; was chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation 1897-1902, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the European station 1902-3 ; 
and was a member of the Board of Naval 
Strategy during the war with Spain. 
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Limited Midsummer Offer 








THE COMPANION 
ROADSTER 


A Warranted, High-Grade Men’s Bicycle. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for Fifteen New Subscriptions; or for 
Ten New Subscriptions and $5.50 extra; or for Five New Subscriptions and 
$11.50 extra. See Conditions, page 505, of The Youth’s Companion, 
October 24, 1907. Price $25.00. Shipped by freight or express from 


Dayton, Ohio, transportation charges paid by receiver. 





"THE above offer appeared in The Companion of May 21st. In order to secure 

the Wheel and Coaster Brake under our Conditions, the new subscriptions must 
be sent us before the termination of the Offer on August 31st. The Offer com- 
bines the full value of Merchandise Payments and Rewards for Perseverance. This 
feature enables our workers to obtain the Bicycle upon exceedingly favorable terms. 


The Companion Roadster, a Moder and High-Grade Wheel, is made for us 
in one of the best-equipped factories in the country. The mechanical features are 
not only modem throughout, but in several instances are in advance of any Wheel 
on the market. It is also stronger and safer than Wheels which sold at one time 
for $150.00, and for speed, durability and appearance it has no superior. Every 
subscriber who secures a Companion Roadster may be heartily congratulated. 


_ SPECIFICATIONS. 


Frame. One-inch seamless tubing of heavy gage, fish-mouth re-enforcements ; flush joints, 24-inch 
drop ; expander bolt seat-post cluster; height 22 inches; optional, 20 or 24 inches. Fork. Three-plate 
crown, sides seamless and tapered ; stem of heavy gage tubing. Finish. Frame—black enamel with fancy 
ivory-white sunburst head, and white darts on upper and lower bars. Fork — sides enameled, crown and 
tips heavily nickel-plated. Rims— sides enameled and striped ; black edges, ivory-white center, with gold 
stripes between black and ivory finishes. Cranks. Improved, one-piece design, diamond shape, heavily 
nickel-plated. Sprockets. 26xg9 tooth, 81 gear; optional, 73, 91 or 104 gear. Chain. Diamond, 
No. 11, 3-16 inch. Pedals. Rat Trap; optional, rubber. Handle Bar. No. 4 Adjustable, 4-inch 
drop ; optional, 3-inch drop. 214-inch forward extension. Grips. Latest leather spiral, polished. Saddle. 
Troxel, No. 4B. Rims. Wood,1'%-inch. Tires. Companion Roadster, 1 14-inch, guaranteed. Hubs. 
Concave pattern, heavily nickeled and highly polished. Ball bearing throughout. 
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COASTER BRAKE FREE. 


Until August 31st we will include any one of the following 
[| Coaster Brakes with every Companion Roadster without extra 
charge: Morrow, New Departure, Corbin or Musselman. After 
August 31st the Coaster Brakes will cost $5.00 extra. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. [Adr. 
A young man between 16 and 18 


WANTED. years of age, mechanically in- 
clined, to learn the trade of machinist and tool-maker, 
and which experience with us will include six months 
or year in Drafting Department. ‘hose apply- 
ing should have at least a grammar-school education. 
Factory of first rank. Location—Hartford, Conn. 

Address EXCEL, 581 Capitol Ave., HARTFORD, CONN. 


CAMP WONPOSET, 
Bantam Lake, Conn. | 
e interested in a most healthful, beautiful 

omar camp for boys, write for booklet to ci 
ROBERT TINDALE, 81 East Tist Street, New YORK. 


$1.50 


for this special Channon Tent 9 


A Great Tent for Children. 
Fine Sport for Boys and Girls, 


‘Genuine Wigwam Tent. 


This tent is only one of the 

= special bargains offered 

irect to the public by the 

H. Channon Co., manufacturers 

of all tents, canvas goods and supplies for campers. 

While manufacturing tents under government 

contract, we are able to make prices which dealers 
or even small manufacturers cannot approach. 

and complete 

uide gives you 





























Get the Free Channon Catalo 
Camp Guide. The FREE Camp 
chapterson everything pertaining to camp life, tells 
all the seerets you should know. Write to-day. Get 
the Channon prices before you buy any tent or camping outfit, 


H. Channon Co., Dept. 121X, 28 Market St., Chicago, 
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VASELINE, 


IN TUBES 


A complete assortment 
of Vaseline Specialties in 
the modern tube form 
will prove the handiest 
and safest medicine chest 
for all the little ills so 
prevalent in every family. 
Each Vaseline Specialty 
is adapted to certain uses. 

Do you know that 


HAY FEVER 


is greatly helped by putting in 
the nostril a little Carbolated 
Vaseline? That the 


MOSQUITO BITE 


is relieved and insects driven 
away by the application of 
Mentholated Vaseline P 
You should learn the special 
uses of the following: 
CAPSICUM VASELINE 
WHITE VASELINE 
CAMPHORATED VASELINE 
VASELINE COLD CREAM 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE 
BORATED VASELINE 
All Vaseline Specialties 
are put up in Tubes. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every“Vaseline” Product 


























Our “White House” Tea | 


(small cans) 
is just as good as our 
“* White House ’”’ Coffee. 


None Better at ANY PRICE. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











urious Fact about Vision.—Dr. H. C. 

Stevens of Seattle reports recent experi- 
ments which show that objects seen by indirect 
vision ordinarily appear larger in the right half 
of the field of vision than in the left. With a 
smaller number of persons this is reversed. 
From these facts he deduces a possible origin 
of right- and left-handedness. Right-handed- 
hess, or its reverse, develops at about the age of 
seven months. Doctor Stevens suggests that 
they may be due to the phenomena of vision 
just described. By a reflex effect the infant 
reaches after the objects best seen with the arm 
nearest to them. e 


Fo taggnaneernge of Light.—In his book on 
the great veld of German East Africa, 
Herr C. G. Schillings gives a vivid description 
of the shimmering, undulating sea of light 
which bathes that country, causing light-colored 
objects often to appear black, and making dis- 
tances so deceptive that when but a few hundred 
paces away it is sometimes impossible to distin- 
guish a rhinoceros from an ostrich or a termites’ 
nest. Water on this veld is often the greatest 
of luxuries, ‘‘as precious as life itself, even 
when obtained from small mud pools.”’ Yet 
the country, when viewed from hilltops, or 
from tall trees, exhibits a wonderful panorama 
of wild life. Elephants there are not dependent 
upon grass, but will strip trees of their bark or 
branches when hard pressed, and they are some- 
times found in company with giraffes. In some 
of the small lakes of the Kilimanjaro region 
hippopotami may be watched by a concealed 
observer at as close quarters as in a zodlogical 


park. ® 
aon Hottentots?—Recent study of 

the Hottentot tribes in Southwestern Africa 
leads to the interesting suggestion that the 
Bushman type of negro once ranged from Cen- 
tral and Western Europe, across the Mediterra- 
nean, and down the east coast of Africa, to 
Fo ae ee 1 the lands where these 
people are now found. 
This is based upon the 
superficial resemblance 
in features between 
some of the Bushman 
and Hottentot types and 
some of the peasant 
population of parts of 
Central Europe, eastern 
France and some parts 

a ‘+ of Ireland. Sir H. H. 
Johnston remarks that the Bushman tribes are 
searcely in an age of stone, but rather in an age 
of bone, wood and skins. Their arrow-heads 
are usually made of bone. Wood, leather, 
gourds and thorns are the materials from which 
utensils and ornaments are commonly made. 
. | 

S73 in Mines.—Any invention or dis- 

covery promising added immunity from the 
terrible explosions that occur in deep mines 
is always received with sympathetic interest. 
Recently Mons. J. Thovert reported to the 
French Academy of Sciences the results of 
experiments made to determine the possibility 
of reducing the heat evolved by nitro-explosives 
to such a degree as to prevent the combustion 
of the carbon monoxid abounding in the air of 
many mines. It was found that the addition 
of alkaline salts had this most desirable effect. 
The detonation of the explosives thus treated 
was not accompanied by inflammation of the 
surrounding atmospheric gases. 

& 





hoice of Trees by Lightning.—Now 
that the season of thunder-storms ap- 
proaches, this long-debated subject assumes 
fresh interest. It has been rediscussed by Dr. 
A. W. Borthwick, in ‘‘Notes from the Royal 
Botanic Garden of Edinburgh,’’ who concludes 
that no tree is immune, and that lightning will 
strike one species quite as readily as another. 
In opposition to the popular belief that ‘‘it is 
quite safe to stand under a beech, while the 
danger under a resinous tree or an oak is, 
respectively, 15 or 50 times as great,’’ Doctor 
Borthwick says that the beech is struck quite 
as frequently as any other tree. Apparently 
the taller trees in any neighborhood are the ones 

most liable to be struck. 
Joel 


é 
| \ nomena of Starlight.— Prof. 
Stebbins and Prof. F. C. Brown have 
recently constructed a small selenium cell, which, 
when placed in the focus of a 12-inch refracting 
telescope, causes measurable deflections of the 
needle of a galvanometer in response to the 
impact of light-waves from individual stars. 
The planet Mars gave a deflection of 9 milli- 
meters, the star Aldebaran a deflection of 3.4 
millimeters, and even a fourth magnitude star, 
Gamma Arietis, caused a visible deflection. It 
is hoped that by the use of a specially sensitive 
galvanometer this method may be greatly im- 
proved, and that if certain disturbing influences, 
particularly temperature changes, can be elimi- 
nated, accurate measurements of starlight by 
means of selenium cells will become possible. 
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100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Agents $103.50 per month 
selling these wonderful Scissors. V.C. 
Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs 
in 3 hours, made $1 
we show how F 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 821 N Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
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is 
Personal, Skilful, Reliable 
References anywhere. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 





The Hayes Method 


WRITE 


successful because Individual, 
, Experienced. 70,000 cases. 


FOR BOOK 37-¥. 
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Elastic Stockings 
QUALITY AND PRICES 
BEYOND COMPARISON, 
MADE TO MEASURE; WEAR LONGEST; PRICED 
THE LOWEST of any made in the United 
States. We save youone half. Free Booklet, 
‘VARICOSE VEINS, WHAT THEY ARE AND 
HOW RELIEVED,” gives full directions for 
SELF- UREMENT. SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 


WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 








Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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using it ten days don't pay a cent. 


Factory Prices 


Pre heard of prices and marvelous new offers. 


by return mail. 
information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 


T 
parts, repairs and "sundries at half usual prices. 


Do not buy & 
bicycle or a 
im pair of tires from anyone at any Price until 
.\m you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 

ge grade bicycles and sundries and learn our un 


it Only Costs a cent to write a postal 
and everything will be sent you FREE 
You will get much valuable 


Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T51, Chicago 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, **4;*5 susie" 


of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 

















Days’ Free Trial | 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. | 
We Ship on Approval and trial | 
toanyonein U. S. and prepay the /reight. | 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle — 
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ATHLETES 
CANOEISTS 
YACHTSMEN 


Can save about 20% by buying 
the BLUE Trade-Mark athletic 
goods, sold at Special BLUE 
Prices by Wm. Read & Sons(only). 


Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 
Baseball and basket-ball teams, tennis players, 









gymnasts, athletes, sold | ee, 
direct, saving the retailer's : 
profit. Special terms to ee Say, 
captains, managers, clubs > its Ss. 
and teams. TRADE = 
Bier ol of onee for _—_ to," SS . 
- t u 
fig Rt Cceeewe oro 
107 WASHINGTON STREET. 














DOLLAR WATCH. 


And every boy can afford to own one, the same 
as his father and big brother carry, because it 
only costs one dollar. This watch winds and 
sets at the stem, just like a fifty-dollar watch, and 


is a guaranteed timekeeper. 

If you cannot get it from your dealer, we will send you this 
Inyersoll Watch upon receipt of $1.00. (If by registered mail, 
send 8c. additional). Look for the /ngers m dial, 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 85 Frankel Building, N.Y. 
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[he Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
(mcerporated as a Stoch Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Presicen 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, W. J. 
Send for Rates of NEW LOW Cost Policy. Dept. 3B 
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“Acme” Coin and Bill Purse. 


coin can be taken out easily. 


fication Card in special pocket. 
turned edges. 
Purses is exhausted. 


THE 





The ‘‘Acme’’ Coin and Bill Purse has many advantages not found in 
other purses, namely: The pocket is large, and is of such shape that the 
Coins can be taken out without opening bill 

pocket; or bills can be taken out without opening coin pocket; or both 
‘coin and bill pockets can be opened at the same time. 
Made of genuine morocco leather with 
The following offer is good only until our limited stock of 


It also has an Identi- 


SS eT + TORE 9 UNISON 6 ee emer |} 


The “‘Acme’”’ Coin and Bill Purse given only to Companion subscribers 


OFFER. for one new subscription, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
> a ° <EEEe ¢ moe + «we 















be be os S COMPANION is an illustrated 


paper for all the family. Its sub- 
pd ri ekly price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue o 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers 


Mew! Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the ye 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The C ompanion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Otiice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver gent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of poomed 
by us, the date after the ress on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


iven to sub- 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | 
Your name cannot be found on | 


your paper is sent. 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GALL-STONES. 


iN attack of gall-stone colic in its 
severest form is one of the 
most painful affections which 
humanity is ever called upon to 
endure. 


not always so painful, but one 
never knows when it may become 
so; hence the occurrence of one 
attack, however mild, is a danger- 
signal which the sufferer will do 
well to heed. 

The pain is due to the passage of a gall-stone 
through the bile duct toward the intestine, and 
varies from mere discomfort to intense agony, 
according to the size of the stone. The pain usu- 
ally begins suddenly, when the stone enters the 
duct leading from the gall-bladder to the intestine, 
and ceases with equal suddenness when the 
offending body drops out of the bile duct into the 
intestine. The pain is sharp, usually continuous, 
but occasionally intermittent, and may last from 
a few hours to several days. 

If the attack continues a long time, it is accom- 
panied by vomiting and signs of collapse—pinched 
features, cold, clammy sweat, extreme restless- 
ness, pallor or blueness of the skin, hiccough, 
rapid and feeble pulse, and chills. 
uncommon, but is not always present. 

There may be only one attack, but as a rule 
there is a succession of them, some mild, others 
severe. The treatment is therefore twofold — 
relief of the immediate pain and prevention of 
future attacks. 

The sufferer should keep as quiet as possible, 
lying on the back with hips elevated. Sometimes 
a firm bandage encircling the abdomen affords 
great relief. The patient should take no food, not 
even milk, as long as the attack lasts. Fasting 
even for two or three days will do no harm. The 
popular fear of loss of strength from starvation in 
such cases is groundless. 

Water, preferably hot, may be taken, unless, as 
sometimes happens, it increases the pain. Olive- 
oil in generous amount often seems to give relief 
and shorten the attack, although the belief that it 
dissolves the gall-stones is probably erroneous, 

The bowels should be freely moved, preferably | 
by an injection. Hot cloths laid over the region 
of the liver are usually grateful, and sometimes a 
hot bath acts well by relieving the spasm. 

If simple remedies do not bring relief, more 
powerful ones, or even a surgical operation, may 
be necessary. 

After the stone has passed, treatment should be 
instituted to prevent a return if possible. The 
patient should live chiefly on fruits, fresh vege- 
tables, and a moderate amount of farinaceous 
foods, avoiding meat, especially fat meat, and 
highly seasoned foods of all kinds. 





A course of treatment by such mineral waters | 


as Vichy or Carlsbad is highly beneficial, and 
abundant exercise in the open air will assist 
greatly in the treatment. 


* & 


A BACKWOODS PREACHER. 


Ider J. W. Cook, who became a missionary of 

the Baptist Church in 1861, and is now old, has 
written a book in which he describes his ministry 
of forty-five years. The territory served by him 
extended from the Iowa line on the north to the 
Cherokee Nation on the south, but his work was 
principally in the counties of Knox, Adair, Sulli- 
van, Macon, Linn and Chariton, in Missouri. He 
kept a complete record of every mile travelled, 
every sermon preached and every wedding per- 
formed. On the point of sermons, Mr. Cook says 
in his book, ‘Forty-five Years a Minister”: 

“Not one of them was written before it was de- 
livered. I believed in a call to the ministry, and 
went to God for knowledge. The sermons were 
seattering sometimes, but the Lord blessed them 
just the same. I fired ’em off as He directed, and 
He attended to the targets.” 

In not one single year of the forty-five did Mr. 
Cook’s salary exceed twenty dollars. In order to 
live, he plowed, raised corn on a little patch, and 
was glad to do it. He was sometimes rewarded, 

“A good brother lost his wife,” he writes, “and 
I was called to preach the funeral sermon. I was 
very sick and not really able to go, but the friends 
insisted, so I rallied and made the trip—fourteen 
long, hot miles and back. 

“I preached the sermon in the forest, as there 
was no church, When it was all over, the bereaved 


brother came to me with tears in his eyes and | the very 


Jaundice is not | 





the paper, | 





Fortunately it is not a | 
very common affection, and it is | 


| for three dollars and fifty cents a week. 











| amd great solemnity prevailed. As soon as serv- 


| industrious, and was quick to learn. 








wanted to know what that long journey and my 
work were worth. I told him that was for him to 
say. He gave me fifty cents. I took it because I 
needed it. 

“Sometimes I would get a pair of socks for a | 
trip like that, sometimes a pair of gloves, but | 
more frequently nothing. 

“Once I was called to preach at a funeral twenty | 
miles away, and I went through the snow and | 
mud. After being detained three days, I had to | 
leave just at night to get to New Boston the next 
day for another funeral. 

“I bade them good-by, but not a word was said 
about compensation for the long and bitterly cold 
journey. I arrived home at midnight, chilled | 
through and through, put my weary horse up, and | 
had barely got to sleep when my wife called me 
for breakfast. 

“I was soon ready for the New Boston pilgrim- | 
age. By this time the ground was rough and | 
frozen. I tried riding, and then got down and 
walked with the horse all the way to New Boston. 

“There was quite a gathering, but I was in poor 
shape to preach. I did the best I could, however, 


ices were over I had to leave, for on the morrow I 
had to preach ten miles the other way. 

“I got home very late, almost frozen, and penni- 
less. Next morning I left for atwodays’ journey, 
and returned from it empty-handed; winter was 
on, and there was no money to buy clothes for the 
wife and the little ones, and they were needing 
them badly. 

“As for myself, I had to borrow a neighbor’s 
overcoat to wear on such trips as I have been 
describing. Many a day I’ve walked barefoot 
behind the plow, because I wanted to save my 
cowhide boots for meeting days.” 

These are some of the privations Elder Cook 
endured during those forty-five years. And there 
is no word of complaint at his lot. He served 
gladly. 

® © 


A SUBSTITUTE. 


rs. Millsap’s new girl, who never had gone out 
to service before, and had had scarcely any 
experience as a cook, appeared to be willing and 
In view of 
her inexperience, she had readily agreed to work 
Mrs, 
Millsap, who was an expert cook, had taken much 
pains with her education in that line, and at the 
end of five or six weeks Jemima was equal to any 
demands upon her in the line of kitchen work. 
The mistress was greatly surprised, therefore, 
when the maid one morning gave her a week’s 
notice. 
“What does this mean, Jemima?” she asked. 
“Haven’t I treated you fairly?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” answered the girl, “but I’ve 
learned how to cook now, and I’ve found a place 
where I can get five dollars a week right at the 


“You didn’t ask me to raise your wages. Do 
you think you are acting fairly with me?” 

“Oh, I’m going to do the square thing with you, 
Mrs. lillsap,” said Jemima. “I’ve got a sister 
about a year younger than I am, and she’s per- 
fectly willing to come here and work for three 
poe my and a half a week—till she learns cooking, 
anyhow.” 


* © 


DEFECTIVE EDUCATION. 


n old “darky” in Alabama called across the 

fence to his neighbor’s son, who is a student 

at the Atlanta University, says a writer in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“Look hyar, boy,” he said, “you goes to school, 
don’t yer? 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 

Getting education, ain’t yer?” 

Ly fes. 

“Larning ; ’rithmetic an’ figgering on a slate, eh?” 


“Ves, sir.’ 
“Well, it don’ tak two whole days ter make an 
hour, do it?” 
“Wh ,,no,”” answered the boy. 
“Wal,” said the old man, “‘you was going ter 
Anh that hatchet back in ’an hour, wasn’t yer? 
An’ hit’s been two whole days sence you borrered 


me What’s the use of yo’ education ef you go ter | 
school a whole year, an’ den can’t tell how long | 
hit takes ter fetch back dat hatchet?” 


* © 


IT WORKED. 





| rashes, itchings and chafings. 


YOUNG MEN 





he young man had sold Mrs. Bean the cake of 
stain-remover the day before. When he saw 
her enter the shop again, he was unpleasantly 
impressed by the look on her determined counte- | 


nance, } 

“Didn’t it take the stains from that shawl, | 
madam?” he asked, quickly. | 

“I don’t know whether it did or not,” said Mrs. 
Bean, sternly. ‘You told me it had got to be left 
out on the grass overnight, and the stains would 
go. Well, tok ve gone—with the shawl. And 
now I want Ld. now what you propose to do about 
it, young man? 


THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 


he sling, or “shanghai,” as it is sometimes 
called by boys, who use it to shoot at birds 

and any other target that takes their youthful 
fancy, is an illegal weapon in Melbourne, where | 
the police confiscate every one they see. } 

One day Bobby, aged five, meeting another | 
“Bobby” in blue uniform and brass buttons, asked, 
eagerly, “Is it true that you take shanghais from 
little boys?” 

“Indade, I do,” answered Bobby senior. 

“Then will you please give me one?” asked 
Bobby junior, innocently. 


® © 


BY INFERENCE. 


he magistrate looked severely at the small, 
red-faced man who had been summoned before 
him, and who returned his gaze without flinching. | 


“So you kicked your landlord down-stairs?” said | 
the magistrate. “Did you imagine that was within 
the rights of a tenant?” 

“T’ll bring my lease in and show it to you,” said | 
the little man, growing still redder, “and I’ ll'wager | 
you'll agree with me that anything they’ve for- 
gotten to prohibit in that lease I had a right to do | 
rst good chance I got.” | 








THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands 
Is the Free Action 
Of the Pores. 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of 
emollients to keep the pores of skin and scalp open 
and free to carry out their natural functions, thus 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, cleans- 
ing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, and stop- 
ping falling hair, softening, whitening and soothing 
red, rough and sore hands, and for relieving baby 
(Ade. 








LEARN TELEGRAPHY in from 4 to 5 months. 
| Situations Guarante ye have contracts to 
furnish several big railroads with operators. 

Good Wages Every Month in Year. | 
| Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for | 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. | 
Estab. 36 years. Illustrated Booklet Free. Write to-day. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 




























“That’s It!” 


The D. & M. Trade- 
Mark. If it’s on the 
glove you buy, you 
have the best glove 
;_ if it hasn’t this 
Trade - Mark, then don’t 
= Ask any baseball man 
who knows what mitts, masks 
gloves, balls, bats and suits are 
best, and he’ll answer “‘D. & 
Sold by leading dealers ever ywhe res 





















buy direct from manufac tory. 
NEW CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
















Transform 
the simplest 
dessert into a 


delightful creation 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 





Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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If yours hasn’t them, send to us and 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY’S-IHE GENUINE. 





ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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et into the outside wall of one corner of the 
S Cathedral of St. Mark in Venice are the | 
life-size figures of four men, carved in red 
porphyry. Every visitor stops to examine them, 
for even upon that building, so covered with rich 
and varied ornament, this unique decoration has 
an air of special interest. 

The features of the men are strange, with 
broad, flat faces, high cheek-bones and flat 
noses. And the garments which they wear— 
the kilted skirts reaching to the knees and 
partly covered with a tunic falling from the 
right shoulder, their round caps, leggings and 
sandals, and the odd swords, with a bird’s 
head for a handle, which they grasp in their 
left hands—are things the like of which we do 
not see to-day in that piazza thronged with 
foreign peoples. The positions, too, of the men 
are curious, standing in two couples with the 
arm of one man thrown over the shoulder of 
his companion, and their faces turned toward 
each other, as if they are in secret conspiracy. 

And they are plotting together, if we may 


“gy THE STORY OF FOUR BROTHERS 


WALKER CAMEHL 





believe the ancient tale which tells us of their 





THE FOUR BROTHERS AS THEY APPEAR ON 
THE CORNER OF ST. MARK'S. 


origin. Long before Venice had dreams of the 
rich city which she afterward became, four 
brothers, so the story runs, set sail one day from 
the neighboring country of Albania in a ship 
bound for Venice. _ The vessel was laden witha 
store of great riches, and when the brothers 
reached Venice two of them went on shore, 
and while there they began to whisper together | 
and to scheme in what manner they might put | 
to death the two brothers who remained in the 
ship, and thus secure the riches for themselves. 
After much discussion of plans, they at last 
decided to give a banquet and invite their 
brothers, and while they were at table to mix 
with their food some poisonous drug which they 
had bought. ; 

In the meantime, the brothers who remained 
upon the ship likewise whispered together and 
planned how they might make away with those 
who had gone ashore, and thus gain possession 
of the treasure. They also decided upon a 
poison, and at the banquet which followed, the 
two who had been on land put their poison into 
the food of the others, who quickly died—but 
not, however, until they had seen the first 
brothers eat of the poison which they them- 
selves had prepared. 

So it came to pass that all four of the brothers 
died, and the riches which they left in the ship 
were seized by the government of Venice, and 
this treasure being the first which the city ever 
possessed, it laid the foundation for her future | 
wealth. And as a memorial to that ‘‘unchari- 
table and unbrotherly conspiracy,’’ the state | 
soon after erected these portraits of the four 
brothers in porphyry, in two couples consulting 
together. 

This is the story which for over three hundred 
years has been told to visitors in Venice. No 
one knows its origin, and it adds one more to 
the long list of legends which cluster round this 
city of romance. : 

There is also another story: An ancient 
chronicle of the republic states that these four 
porphyry men were brought here from the city 
of Acre, and that they are the portraits of four 
rulers who, in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, sat together upon the throne of Byzantium, 
and that their names are Romano, Michele 
Ducas, Andronico and Constantino. They give 
aS a proof of their statement that these images 
appear thus grouped upon certain coins of that 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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period. And still another authority states that 
they once adorned the pedestal of some eques- 


| trian statue. 


But however much of truth there may be in 
the dry pages of history, for my part I like to 


think that these quaint figures who greet the | 


throngs of passers-by upon this sunny square, 
who hint of an age of which we can only guess, 
and who forever guard the secret which they 
whisper into each other’s ears, are the four 
Albanian brothers to whom we are indebted for 
all the beauties which we admire to-day in this 
lovely city in the sea; and I like to think that 
these finely carved pieces of red porphyry take 
their place, by virtue of this tale, among the 
many historic stones of Venice. 


* ¢ 


DINNER FOR THE CAT. 


A“ rook was found by Mr. Richard Bell 
on his estate in Scotland, and is described 
by him in ‘‘My Strange Pets.’’ As it was on 
the ground, it is probable that its family had 


looked upon it as an “‘ugly | 


duckling,’’ and in order that 
its presence in the nest should 
no longer be an eyesore to 
the other members of the 
ebony-colored household, they 
had thrown it overboard. 


*“‘When I got it,’’ writes 
Mr. Bell, ‘‘it was put into 
the garden. There it found 
plenty of food in the shape of 
worms and slugs ; but in order 
to keep it tame, I fed it in 
addition with small bits of 
meat. When it had enough 
of this food, it began burying 
that which remained in va- 
rious parts of the garden, for 
future use. A household cat 
discovered this peculiarity, 
and dug up the pieces of 
meat, though at first it did not 
know who ‘planted’ 
them. One day, however, the 
cat ot to be present 
when I was feeding the bird, 
and it then saw the remainder 
of the feast laid away in this 
peculiar ‘crow’s larder.’ The 
cat followed behind the rook, 

as each bit was buried, it 
was quickly exhumed and 
swallowed. From this day 
pussy learned to associate this 
windfall with the rook’s 
dinner -hour, and she ap- 
peared on the scene so soon 
as she heard from the expect- 
ant cawing of the bird that 
dinner was ready. After this 
the poor rook’s burials were 
in vain, and it never again 
ate a scrap of food after it was 
onee hidden under the soil. 

** At first many battles took 
ow between them, but pussy always had the 

of it, and the poor bird resigned itself 
quietly to its task, though invariably it saw the 
iece of meat scratched up by the cat and eaten. 
radually the two became t friends, and 
the cat deserted the domestic hearth altogether, 
shared rook’s couch, which was a small 
dog-kennel placed in a corner of the garden. 
This peculiar trait of domestic happiness be- 
tween two creatures of such opposite natures 
continued till the cat mysteriously disappeared 
altogether from the scene.’’ 





SHORTHAND 


Taught by mail by an experi- 
enced Stenographer. Study 
during spare time. 
Towne, 





Terms 


very moderate. William E. 













Requires Least Ice, 
Least Time, Least 
Labor, of any 
Ice Cream Freezer 
on earth. 


The dasher 
makes the difference. It 
is constructed on the 
“ mixin: 


pers take the cream from 
sides of can and throw it 
toward the center, where 
the “mixing spoons” catch it and beat itas by hand. 
It_is practically unlike any other freezer, and its 
efficiency is shown in the fact that it makes 


ICE CREAM 


in Two to Four Minutes. 


Adjusted before leaving the factory and is abso- 
lutely guaranteed. All metal parts that come in 
eontact with the cream are covered WS block 
tin. All other metal parts are galvanized and will 
not rust, and our freezer tubs are water-pr 

If your dealer cannot supply the Alaska Freezer, we 
will send a four-quart size, prepaid anywhere in 





New England, on receipt of 82.70; but ask your 
dealer first. Send for Catalogue and Recipes. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY, Winchendon, Mass. 














Here It Comes! 
"The best that money 


can buy" in all its 
delicate flavor _. 
and relish. A SS 
dish that makes the 
appetite take notice, 
creamed to a nicety, 


66 99 Sliced 
Acme’ 3% 


| 
| 
| 








sweet. 


| Spanish peanuts, roasted, shelled, hulled an 
that produces a uniform, smooth, creamy butter, free 
delicious flavor. 


Booklet of Receipts—Free. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 


New York. 


Boston. 









Sa 
~ 
Sr, 


Dept. 2, Holyoke, Mass. | 


No hard, tough fiber, as in some brands, not 
open to dirt and dust, but all selected beef 
"done to a turn" in flavor, thin-sliced and care- 
‘fully packed in glass jars hermetically sealed. 
‘It reaches you moist and tender—clean and 
If such a difference appeals to your 
judgment and palate, specify "ACME" 
brand—the Red Band Package. 


"ACME" PEANUT BUTTER—prepared from the finest grade of 
Z crushed by a special 
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THE same regard 
for health that de- 
mands proper flush- 
ing of the toilet, 
proper ventilation, 
pure toiletsoap, etc., 
should not be satis- 
tied with anything 
short of a suitable, 
sanitary toilet 
paper—and that’s 


“Wandifold” 


Made from clean, 
new paper stock. 
Dust-proof cartons 
like this. No litter, 
no waste. Askforit. 
Sample Package sent 
on receipt of 5 cents. 
Handifold 
Toilet Paper Co., 
48 Summer 8t., Boston. 
Mills at Leominster 








OOOCOOOC OOOOOOOOEOOCOOOCOEOOEOH 
If You Need a 


New Sewing Machine 
Send for a Description of the 


New Companion. 


In districts where this machine is not in use, 
we will give the purchaser a special 
introductory price. 


Full information concerning this offer upon 
application. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
299999993 939999999939399999 
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2299999999 993399393099 











Beef 





process 


from grit and of a most 
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wherever piped. 


Will send men to your place an 





The same reasons that have made the Olds Engines the standard 
make the Olds Pneumatic Water System superior to all others— 

By installing this system at country homes, or farms, 
or resorts, you can have exactly the same service as if you 
were connected with the city water mains. 

The outfit is exceedingly simple. 
tight, and the water forced into it with a direct connected 
pressure pump, operated by the famous Olds Engine, 
compresses the air, delivering the water under pressure 






The outfits can 


The tank is air- 
damaged. 


to your kitchen, 
garden, stable, etc. 


Do Not Buy a Water System Until You Have Investigated This. 


Write us full particulars of your Mn pee and we will make you an estimate of cost by competent engineers at no cost to you. 
install the plant. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us 


OLDS GAS POWER COMPANY, 69-75 Washington Street, N., BOSTON, MASS. 


No extra charge for any special air valve. 


where they are frost-proof. 
and elevated tanks freeze up and become useless and 


Our system supplies a fire protection as well as water 


gas and gasoline engines of America 
reliable, simple, economical. 


be placed in the basement, if desired— 
The old-fashioned exposed 


laundry, bathrooms, bedroom, lawn, 


to-day for more detailed information. 
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Full Weight ! 


When buying Spices 
you get full weight if 


YOU INSIST 


that your grocer sup- 
plies you with 


Stickney & Poor’s Spices 


Because we pack 102 lbs. in every 400 aga gc 
packages. As to quality — our reputation of over 
90 years is, we trust, a sufficient assurance. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 182-184 State St., Boston. 


Founded 1815. 








When washing floors SN 
or woodwork one 
tablespoonful of 








TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


in a pail of water works wonders. 
Removes dirt and kills all disease- 
germs. A cloth dampened in a weak 


For the solution of Sulpho-Napthol rubbed 
. — zz Apthol over carpets freshens their color and makes them 


moth-proof. Jn sealed bottles and yellow packages. 
10c., 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 
BOOKLET SENT FREE. 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, Merrimac and Sudbury Sts., Boston. SN 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Company, Boston, Selling Agents. 





nourishing, enjoyable drink 
A for the whole family. 
re 


real coffee is used, only father 
and mother drink it, the chil- 
dren being denied that privilege 
because it is thought “ they’re 
not old enough to drink coffee.” 
Adopt Old Grist Mill, and 
father and mother will find it 
thoroughly satisfying, and the 
children can have it, too, for it 
is absolutely free from those 
elements in real coffee so harmful ‘ 
to many people. Old Grist Mill if 
properly made tastes so like real coffee that = would hardly 
notice the difference. You can break the coffee habit and never 
know it. The only secret in making it right is to 


Boil Hard Five Minutes. 


Get it to-day at your grocer’s and begin its use 
to-morrow morning. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


Don’t forget Old Grist Mill 
Self-Raising Biscuit Flour 
and the COOK BOOK FREE. 


























The “Universal” Béoud Maker 


In a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked : 


‘“*T have been told that I am one of the best 
makers of bread in my town. If this is true, why 
is it necessary for me to use a Bread Making 
Machine P”’ 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows: 


1. The ‘‘ Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
“*dish-washing.’’ It will knead in just three minutes. 


3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 
occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal’’ is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our 
subscribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the 
No. 4 size, which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 





THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 











HOUSEHOLD FAVORITES 


SAWYER'S | 
S501 
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EARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE 
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The “UNIVERSAL”? Coffee 


Percolator. 


‘|= Coffee Percolator is being 
constantly used with universal 
satisfaction by a large number of our 
subscribers. It never fails to make 
delicious coffee. Our offer should 
interest all up-to-date housewives. 

The interior parts are solid alum- 
inum, the outside heavy blue enamel. 
It will operate successfully on either 
a stove or gas range. 


THE OFFER. 


The three-pint size given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and $1.00 extra. Price 
$2.50. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. 
We allow our subscribers thirty days in 


If the test is 
not satisfactory it may be returned to us at 
our expense and the full amouart paid for 
same will be refunded. 


which to test this Percolator. 
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Monarch Sweeper 


Equipped with roller bearings, anti-tipping device, 
dust-proof washer, steel-ferruled handle, rubber friction 
rings, independent dump lever, brush-releasing end 
band, braid furniture protector, nickel-plated trimmings 
and an imported bristle brush. The woodwork is 
quartered oak, handsome golden oak finish, and war- 
ranted. Orders filled from 
nearest shipping points: 
Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco. 
















Given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and $1.25 extra. Price 
$3. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 












